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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








STANZAS. 


Were | a star with a ray to spare, 

Were I a breeze in the wandering air, 

Had I a fairy’s silent wing, 

Had I the Lydian’s viewless ring— 
Like a spirit unseen at a holy shrine, 
Could I watch, yet adore, that face of thine~ 
The heart of a seraph were dark to mine ! 


Knew Time the grace of a glossy braid, 
Were Sorrow of radiant eyes afraid, 
Would Peace abide in the snowy breast 
Like a bird that haunts the loveliest nest, 
Were joy like the light of the Indian stone 
That is steep’d the most in the fairest one— 
Thy life, like the star whose lot is given 
To be last at morn and first at even, 
Would have come and gone in the glow of heaven! 


Could every heart that face has stirr’d 
Have murmur’d for thine one holy word, 
Could every sigh thou hast brought to air 
From unknown bosoms take form of prayer, 
Could the links of love that bind thee in, 
Unseen, unnumber'd, fence from sin— 
Thou hadst risen from earth as exhales the snow 
That has won but wings in its fall below, 
And thy shape in heaven—save wings—ae know! Q. 





NOTICES OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 








WILSON, THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 

We have on several occasions called the attention of our readers 
to the late valuable publication of Mr. Dunlap, ‘* The History of 
the Arts of Design in America.” We are not a little gratified at 
the favourable reception which the publick have given this work of 
an excellent and experienced author, and feel persuaded that a like 
encouragement of the labours of many of our native writers would 
do much to promote the best interests of our indigenous literature, 
and enhance the solid reputation which our country seems rapidly 
securing in the march of intellectual improvement. Mr. Dunlap’s 
present work, like his ‘* History of the American Theatre,” is a re- 
pository of precious materials on the subject of which it treats : 
his information is extensive and minute, and partakes largely of ori- 
ginality. None but one practically well skilled in the arts, aud of 
long and patient inquiry, could have been enabled to imbody so large 
an amount of pertinent facts and appropriate reflections on the to- 
picks which his volumes embrace ; and the future historian of the pro- 
gress of the fine arts in this country, will always be indebted to this 
patient observer and faithful narrator for a knowledge of innumerable 
circumstances which he will in vain look for in other pages. There 
is another feature which the work of Mr. Dunlap possesses, that we 
think must greatly enhance its value to all readers : it embraces an 
extensive correspondence, which the author secured by direct ap- 
plication to the respective contributors ; and many of the letters 
which we find in his work, are of a character and value that give 
even to Mr. Dunlap’s own services an additional consideration. 
Among these contributors are several of our best established literary 
men : as Judge Hopkinson, Washington Irving, Hon. Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Dr. Waterhouse, Dr. Hosack, James Fennimore Cooper, 
Professor John W. Francis, etc., beside communications of nu- 
merous individuals particularly distinguished as patrons or cultiva- 
tors of the fine arts. Scarcely any more, we think, need be said to 
recommend these volumes as deserving a place in the library of the 
man of taste or of letters. On the present occasion, however, 
we shall transfer from the work of Mr. Dunlap to the pages of the 
Mirror only one of these communications, written by a gentleman 
of this city, whose original productions have occasionally enriched 
our periodical labours. We have made the selection because the more 
immediate subject is of peculiar value. Wilson, the lamented or- 
nithologist, is deserving of grateful consideration by Americans ; 
and we hazard nothing in asserting that Professor Francis has fur- 
nished an article of deep interest to all who admire the character 
of that intrepid and accomplished naturalist, and are able to appre- 
ciate the vast services he has rendered the cause of natural sci- 
ence. The comparative yiew taken of Michaux and Wilson is such 
as would be fairly given by one who had closely studied their res- 
pective merits ; and, as independent journalists, we are pleased when 
our countrymen, divested of local prejudices, speak in such becom- 
ing terms of the pioneers of knowledge, come from what quarter 
they may. While penning these cursory remarks, we may adé that 
the Life of Alexander Wilson, which has lately appeared from the 
pen of Mr. Peabody, and which occupies a large portion of Mr. Jared 
Sparke’s second volume of American Biography, is an article of 
singular excellence, and we hope that this casual notice of it will add 
to the support which Mr. Sparke's work merits, 


While on this subject we may add one or two other remarks. Mr. 
Dunlap has very properly introduced in his volumes some account 
of Audubon : the notice might justly have been of greater extent. 
This illustrious successor to Wilson, independently of his vast me- 
rits as a naturalist, has, by his pen and his pencil, secured to himself 
a mighty fame by his faithful and beautiful delineations of the ob- 
jects of his immediate study ; and his pages abound in references 
to Wilson’s writings. In short, Wilson deserves a more ample vo- 
lume than that by Mr. Ord, and more of such materials, as those 
which Mr. Peabody, Dr. Francis and Audubon have given us, will 
enable the task to be well accomplished by some future biogra- 
pher. We are led to these conclusions in part by the number of 
Blackwood, for January, which is now before us. Audubon, it ap- 
pears, is now in the midst of the scientifick coterie of the Scottish 
metropolis ; and Blackwood hails his return and the appearance of 
his second volume, in strains the most laudatory. “* We know not,” 
says the writer in this magazine, on the ornithological biography, 
“which of the two is the greater observer of those beautiful mys- 
teries, [the character and habits of birds,] and as far as it is given 
us to understand them—the better expounder of the many mean- 
ings therein involved, the ‘ American Woodsman,’ or the ‘ Paisley 
Weaver,’ alike happy in their genius; but Audubon, though he too 
has had his trials, the happier, the far happier in his blameless and 
regulated life.” This last observation, we opine, is a political thrust 
at the reckless democracy of Wilson in his earlier days. Blackwood 
calls Audubon’s accession to his list of patrons, of sixty-three sub- 
scribers, “a list most honourable to the United States ;” of these, six- 
teen, we are informed, are of the city of New-York.—[gps. Nn. y. mir, 


DR. FRANCI8S’S LETTER TO WILLIAM DUNLAP, ESQ. 
* Newport, September 8th, 1834. 


“ Dear sin—You will perceive that I breathe a new atmosphere, 
and I now purpose enjoying myself for some three or four days at 
Newport, renowned for its salutiferous air—as the birth-place of 
Stuart and of Malbone, and the scene of some of the most active 
and laudable operations of the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne. I have 
again visited Mrs. W , where we had the gratification of see- 
ing once more The Hours, that exquisite work of genius and art by 
Malbone, which commands unmeasured praise from untold visiters 
at this place, who seek the opportunity of admiring this production 
of the pencil, not surpassed, in all probability, by the work of any 
foreign artist. We were also shown a number of unfinished heads, 
in miniature, by the same extraordinary master ; a portrait of Mr. 
W. in crayons, done by Malbone, and his own portrait, a superiour 
performance, kit-cat, in oil colours, From this an indifferent copy 
was taken by Gimbrede, and subsequently engraved. There are 
other works of value by the same great artist to be seen in a distant 
part of the country; among them one entitled Devotion, and ano- 
| ther, the birth of Shakspeare, of peculiar merits,in umbra. Mal- 

bone’s life, though short, was sufficiently long to secure to him a 

rmanent reputation. Miss Hall seems to me the only artist who 

made a clase approximation to his best efforts. His “ Hours” 

has awakened the powers of many a worthy poet. Among others, 

his personal friend, the late Dr. Farmer, wrote some clever verses on it ; 

tinged, however, rather too deeply with his own sombre associations, 
as well as with deep grief at the premature death of the painter, 

“We rode to the house where the bishop of Cloyne once re- 
sided. Somewhat more than a century has elapsed since he occu- 
pied it ; it was once a substantial wooden frame farm-house, of two 
stories, and the room which we considered as the bishop's library, 
still retains its old Holland ornaments of earthen figures round 
the mantel and fire-jambs. It is qpntemplated soon to take down 
this venerated building, in which case I have made an engagement 
to be supplied with a relick to make two or three snufl-boxes, one of 
which shall certainly be reserved for you. And why not as well have 
a box of the residence of the good bishop, as of the tree so famous 
for the Indian treaty by Penn? The memorable line of the poet 
| for Berkeley, will apply with like verity to both these exelted cha- 
racters. At no great distance from the bishop's house are the Para- 
dise Rocks, seen papeing sew the margin of the sea; they are 
called by the people the bishop’s study. Here he used to retire and 
write, and few places are more romantick, or better calculated for 
health and inspiration. With your present bodily ailings, you would 
do well to come hither for a short time and finish your projected 
volumes. We shall have fine green tea and flap-jacks for your break- 














fast, water of the spring of Dr. Franklin’s bag pong as your me- 
dicina mentis, and coppices of verdant beauty for your eyes to gaze 
| upon, equal to any Hum Repton ever formed. It is affirmed, as you 
' probably will recollect, that the bishop wrote his Minute Philosopher in 


us, is fitted for the contemplation of the most ardent votary of Plato. 

“If it were not too professional I might also dwell upon the fact, 
| that Newport is known in our medical annals as the first place on 
| the American continent where a publick course of anatomical lectures 
was given. They were delivered by Dr. William Hunter, so early 
|as 1754. Dr. Hunter was by birth a Scotchman, born in 1729, and 
| like many others, engaged in the cause of the pretender in 1745. 
| After the fight of Culloden he repaired to this country and settled 
| at Newport, where he died in 1777. He had receivec the earlier part 





of his education under the elder Monro, and acted as surgeon's-mate 
| in the contest just stated, his principal being Middleton ; that Mid- 
|' dleton who was afterward the eminent professor of medicine in 


King’s college, New-York. There is an admirable portrait of Hun- 
ter in the family mansion, done by Cosmo Alexander, in 1769 ; and 
also one by the same artist, of rather inferiour merits, of Mrs. Hun- 
ter and her daughter. The curious who visit Newport sometimes 
carry away with them some fragment of the renowned ship Endea- 
vour; a portion of whose hull is stil! to be seen at Wilkham's 
wharf. This vessel is associated with the discoveries of Captain 
Cook, who, with Banks and Solander, made in her their first cir- 
cumnavigation round the world, about, I believe, 1769. I is 
bly may err a little in the date, but I am too far off to consult the 
Redwood library. The Endeavour was afterward purchased as a 
whaler, and used some time in that capacity, but being pronounced 
not seaworthy, has been suffered to lie here and decay. 

“T cannot, however, permit the present opportunity to pass 
without addressing you a few lines relative to your History of the 
Arts of Design in America. Your laborious and minute researches 
will probably leave little to be gleaned by your successors, in those 
inquiries in which you have so long been employed. The subject 
is of deep interest to all who feel a becoming pride in the talents 
which our native artists have so amply aleged, and on the reflec- 
tion that Stuart, West, and Trumbull; Allston and Newton are of 
American origin. It seems to me that Wilson, the ornithologist, 
will have claims te your notice, and if he fall within the scope of 
your work, you will probably find it in conformity to your plan to 
precede your account of him by some slight sketch of his prede- 
cessor, in our natural history, the celebrated Catesby. Like Wil- 
son, Catesby was an artist; bis zeal and industry were scarcely 
surpassed by Wilson, and his honesty and integrity in peer 
faithful memorials of the objects of his attention, have been suc 
as to secure the strongest approbation of experienced and qualified 
observers. A copy cf his Natural History may be seen in the 
library of the Rev. Dr. Hawkes ; it is in two volumes, large folio ; 
the edition by Edwards. The figures of this work were originally 
etched by himself, and the colours were done either by him or un- 
der his inspection. As the reputation of this amiable, wnassumi 
and excellent man has been somewhat impugned by Gordon 








others, I hope you will allow me to give you ihe testimony of one 
of the best judges now living, on his merits. Wilson often refers 
to Catesby with suitable consideration, and with the ardour of a true 
worshipper. We are to remember that Catesby’s plates do not af- 
ford specifick distinctions of all he saw; it was not his object ; his 
delineations of the various parts of a flower are imperfect, but for 
the best of reasons; botanical science among us had not yet receiv- 
ed the aids of the Linnean classification, though Colden, on the 
banks of the Hudson, about that period, took up with inc 
delight his investigation of plants, excited anew by feeling the inspi- 
ration of his Swedish master. According then to the testimony of 
the best judges and most eminent naturalists, no delineator of the 
works of the Creator has excelled in merits Catesby, considering 
the time when he published, and the circumstances in which he 
was placed. Audubon, in speaking of him, remarked to me dis- 
tinctly that the utmost confidence might be placed in all his state- 
ments. I have examined him, he added, with the closest severity, 
and I have scarcely seen in his descriptions, so far as they go, a sin- 
gle errour. I confide in all he says. Others since his time have 
enlarged upon certain parts of him, with the additional advantages 
of modern and more precise science. After the —— decla- 
ration of Audubon, let us no longer hear it asserted that Catesby 
defaced nature, and that his magnificent volumes cannat be con- 
sulted without regret and indignation. 

“Tt was my happiness to be personally acquainted with Alezan- 
der Wilson. The first time I saw him was in the latter part of 
October, 1808 : he had just completed the first volume of his Orni- 
thology, and had come to New-York to solicit subscribers. The 

lender count e he received to aid him in his vast undertaking, 
was somewhat depressing to his feelings. He stated briefly the 
great efforts he had made, the better to justify his application for 
subscriptions. ‘I determined,’ said he, ‘to let the publick see a 
perfect specimen of my work, before I sought their pecuniary sup- 
port, and I carry my volume with me. T chall not an my de- 








| America; and this sequestered spot, with its paradise rocks before | 











sign, however lukewarm it may be looked upon: but cherish the 
hope that there is in this widely extended and affluent country, a 
number of the admirers of nature sufficient to sustain me in my 
enterprise.’ What pains me, he farther remarked, is the indiffer- 
ence with which works in natural history are often regarded, by 
men of cultivated understanding and rank in life. I have just re- 
turned to your city, after a visit to Staten Island, to submit my 
volume to your governour. He turned over a few looked at 
a picture or two; asked me my price; and while in the act of clos- 
ing the book, added, ‘I would not give a hundred dollars for all the 
birds you intend to describe, even I them alive.’ ‘Occurrences 
such as these distress me ; but I shall not lack ardour in my efforts.’ 
This little incident I confess to you it was sufficiently mortifying to 
hear. Moreover, the governour of the state of New-York is always 
presumed to be an enlightened character : by charter he is a member 
of the board of regents, a body constitutionally created, who direct 
and control the intellectual pursuits of an empire state. 

“ Wilson, on his subsequent visits to New-York, seemed to be 
in better spirits, both on account of the patronage he had received, 
and the progress he had made in his =. He seized the moments 
of leisure he had, in closely examining books in natural science, in 
different libraries to which he could obtain a ready access. The 
American Museum, which had now been well fitted up, was, how- 
ever, his mys or ppn resort. Scudder, the founder of this insti- 
tution, was indeed a rough diamond ; but few could his en- 
thusiasm in studying the volume of nature, as he undl one sub- 
ject in natural history. Wilson was loud in lis praises of the pre- 
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ce —_— 
servative talents of this artiste, of materials in natural science: but 
at that day we had not the experience and results of Waterton be- 
fore us. Few greetings could be more joyous, than that of these 
men; great as was the Boety in their scientifick knowledge and 
intellectual culture. Scudder remarked, ‘I have many curiosities 
here, Mr. Wilson, but I myself am the greatest one in the collec- 
tion!’ Scudder continued, and stated the trials he had passed 
amid rocks and glens, referred to the time when he carried his | 
museum on his back, and exulted at the success which thus far 
crowned him. He believed that a taste for nature’s works was more 
diffused: he said he had travelled thousands of miles, in order to 
bring various objects of natural science together, worthy of study. 
All this was listened to by Wilson with feelings of great gratifica- 
tion : but when the museum-man added, ‘ Yet, notwithstanding all, 
and my success so far, I still find that the Witch of Endor, and 
Potiphar’s wife, bring me ten dollars where my natural history does | 
one ;’ the Ornithological Biographer, filled with emotion and chang- | 
ing countenance, gave utterance to a vehement expression on the | 
listlessness of man in contemplating the harmony of nature ; and | 
while recounting his pedestrian excursions through our extensive 
country, gave vent in a philipick against closet naturalists and seden- 
tary travellers. He seemed to have as great dislike to this lastnamed | 
class of beings, as ever our old friend Dr. Williamson cherished. 

“Tt was during one of these, his later excursions to the city, | 
that Wilson waited upon our mutual friend Dr. Mitchill, whose | 
fame had now extended far beyond the ‘‘Grampian Hills, or the | 
chalky cliffs of Dover.” Wilson found the doctor in his study: he 
had about this time commenced his investigations of the qualities 
and numbers of the fishes of the waters of New-York. Surrounded | 
by his cabinets of conchology and mineralogy, and with his room | 
stil! farther enriched with collections of Indian tomahawks and an- 
tiquities, and the dresses of the inhabitants of the South seas, the 
doctor poured out of the immense treasures of his prompt memory, 
and gave ingenious illustrations on divers topicks for the mental gra- 
tification of Wilson. ‘The meeting was highly satisfactory to both ; 
the ornithologist found the amiable and benevolent philosopher the 
most accessible of mortals, expert in disquisition, whatever the sub- | 
ject—a monad or the Niagara; and no less ready at the composition 
of songs for the nursery, than in expounding his beautiful theory of the 
heavens. ‘ You have sojourned largely through our country, Mr. 
Wilson, (says Dr. Mitchill)—I no longer travel—travellers come to 
me.’ The result of this interview was a promise on the part of the 
doctor to furnish Wilson with the history of the pennated grouse of 
Long Island, in relation to which such a mass of foreign ignorance 
has been displayed. How well he complied therewith, is known 
to all who have read his admirable letter in the Ornithology. 

“We have strong reasons to infer, that Wilson was greatly dis- | 
appointed at the state of society, and the condition of literature in 
America, so far at least as they might be associated with the en- 
couragement of his designs. He had abruptly left his own country, 
the victim of indiscretion if not of persecution. He was tinctured 
with the political excitements of the times of 1790-4, and sought 
abroad what he deemed not within his reach at home. His whole 








|| which they were sustained, caused philosophy itself to be debased 


|| earltest school-boy days, to have been echoed in our streets. 
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plates. His drawings, I understand, were made by himself; and 


when we consider the professional capacity to which he was restrict- 
ed during our revolutionary war, it is almost marvellous what he 
effected. The ingenious Masson and the unfortunate Dombey, had 
also touched our shores, and Michaux the father having explored 
the North American regions for a period of more than twelve years, 
had illustrated in folio, in a manner corresponding to his subject, 
the oaks of North America. These then, with John and William 
Bartram and others, had somewhat opened the field for subsequent 
and better qualified observers, and Michaux has deservedly secured 
the triumph. 

“ How different is the fact as regards that department in which 
Wilson excelled : excluding the labours of Catesby, in a limited 
district, with the exception of a casual notice here and there. and 
the imperfect catalogue of birds by Mr. Jefferson, hardly a correct 
observation in ornithology is to be found, prior to the appearance of | 
Wilson. The most improved works in our natural history abound- 
ed in narratives of the incantations of the serpent, the sub-terrene | 
hybernation of the swallow, and a thousand other absurd stories | 
touching the economy of animals, which, from the plausibility with | 





by its credence in such asinine hypotheses. Our birds were songless 
and without plumage, and the forebodings of the raven was our only 
melody. In this state of doubt and ignorance, like the dauntless 
mariner on unknown seas, without chart or compass, Wilson ap- 
pears. With the force of genius he becomes an original explorer 
of untrodden wilds of vast extent and peril ; shade and sunshine are 
alike to him; his pursuit is his happiness: with a diligence sur- 
assing commendation, he enlarges the boundaries of human know- 
edge, and with the simplicity of truth, elevates American Ornitho- 
logy to the certainty of a science, and worthy the cultivation of the 
highest intellect. 

** You will pardon me, if, before I conclude, I record one or two 
circumstances concerning Wilson’s reputation abroad. I allude to | 
the popular and exalted renown he attained almost immediately 
after the completion of the Ornithology, by Mr. Ord, his estimable 
friend who published his biography. ‘The work of Wilson had in- 
deed received, from the American press, a few literary notices dur- 
ing the progress of its publication. Governor Clinton had written 
one or two friendly critiques, with his wonted earnestness for the 
promotion of the science, and Wilson was gratified that he enjoyed 
the consideration of a character so conspicuous. But with his 
transatlantick countrymen, his memory became an object of deep 
interest. Paislev, his birth-place, had long known him as the 
author of Watty and Meg, a popular ballad, which I recollect, in my 
I be- 
lieve he was also the writer of some pathetick verses on the loss of 
a lovely boy by drowning, entitled, ‘‘ Pale wanderer of the silent 
night,” a production not alluded to in any notice of his muse that 
[ have seen. Within a year or two after his work was finished, his 
countrymen at Paisley were urgent in their inquiries of American | 
travellers concerning him and his great production. You must 
allow, after all, said they, that you are indebted to a Scotchman for 








life, from its early dawn to its unexpected close, was a perpetual | 
struggle. Bradford was indeed his friend, and the venerable hor- | 
ticulturist near Philadelphia, William Bartram, delighted to speak 
of him to the passing traveller. His firmest resolves were often | 
suddenly abandoned, and as often re-resolved. He was of the genus 
irritabile, and suffered at times from what is occasionally termed a 
constitutional morbidness. But this itself, doubtless, added to the 
intensity of his devotion to his sublime pursuits. When men of 
power and place were indifferent to his glorious plans of natural 
science, he sometimes betrayed a consciousness of the supremacy 
of his studies, and of his own mental superiority. Hence, republican as 
he was,he could not brook the frigid apathyof our republican governour. 
“ An instructive parallel might be drawn between Wilson and | 
Michaux the younger. All who knew the latter, remember with | 
admiration his personal intrepidity and hardihood. Like Wilson he | 
had in reality abided the pelting of the pitiless storm. Nothing but 
unintermitting efforts, under the most discouraging circumstances, 
enabled him to complete his History of American Forest Trees. 
Michaux, like Wilson, sustained himself under every social priva- 
tion, and became a tenant of the woods ; scarcely for weeks, months, | 
nay, seasons, participating of the shelter of the domestick roof and | 
the comforts of the culinary fire. He was, moreover, often so | 
outré in his appearance, from necessity and habit, as rarely perhaps | 
to command the civilities of refined life: the metamorphoses of 
Naso, were at times almost outdone by the peculiarities of his out- 
ward attire. But the materials of his Sylva having at length been || 
brought together, from every quarter of our widely spread country, | 
he repaired with them to Paris, and there, under the patronage of 
the savans of that metropolis, gave to the world his elegant volumes. | 
He still lives near the Sarbonne, blessed with the remnant of a good | 
constitution, at comfortable ease, enjoying the national bounty wil- || 
lingly granted him for his services; and the students of nature || 
greet him as one of their choicest associates. All who visit the 
Jardin des Plantes, will learn how much he has enriched it, and :| 
behold the platanus and the bignonia associated as neighbours, | 





though of distant climes, in amicable rivalry with the lordly Adan- 

sonia. He has effectively benefited the arts and rural affairs; he | 
points to the furniture around his dwelling, as examples of the 

beautiful adaptation of the products of our native woods, to the 

elegancies of the dining-room and the boudoir. He loves America 

—it was the theatre of his reputation—and her forests yield the 

loveliest and the loftiest trees. Poor Wilson, on the contrary, with | 
all his high and ennobling aspirations, was ever subjected to the | 
caprices of indigence and want. With the contemplative eye of | 
philosophy, he enjoyed the luxury of interrogating nature, in the | 
most attractive of her forms of animated existence ; and he saw in 
prospective, the accomplishment of his disinterested designs. But 
sickness invades him with his unfinished labours before him, and 
in his premature death, we have a striking illustration of the uncer- 
tajnty of all human things. 

** Exalted as all will pronounce the contributions of Michaux the 
younger, I think that you should view the subject in another bear- | 
ing, when considering the relative merits of the author of the Forest || 
Trees, and of the American Ornithology. Michaux cannot fairly 
be looked upon as a pioneer in his vocation. Not a few eminent || 
arboriculturists had long ago given some account of the riches of | 
our forests. Since the time of the Swede, Kalm, Wangenheim 
had penetrated into various parts of our country, the better to un | 
derstand aright the capabilities of the North American trees, for || 
transplanting and propagation in Germany, and had dedicated to || 
his sovereign, the king of Prussia, his large folio with numerous |! 





| he was once a faithful weaver among us; and Watty and Meg 


| upon the failure of the resolutions in congress to purchase a collection 


| than double the sum expended in any other way, except in the establish- 


the true account of the birds of America. He was our townsman, 
and it gratifies us to learn any particulars of him. Near this place, 


please us e’en now. Perhaps these expressions of popular feeling 
struck me with the greater force, inasmuch as an occurrence of a | 
somewhat different complexion took place a day or two before. 
Encountering a highland lad, who was discoursing sweet musick to 
a song of Burns, I expressed my pleasure by remarking, we had no | 
such poetry by American bards. ‘You have not produced Burns,’ 
replied he, ‘ but you have produced a greater man than all Scotland | 
has—Doctor Franklin—he taught the way to make money.’ } 
“When the Dukes John and Charles of Austria attended a con- | 
verzatione at Sir Joseph Banks, in 1816, the royal visiters expressed 
a desire to examine the library and vast collections in natural sci- 
ence of the venerable president of the Royal Society. ‘I have | 
nothing worthy of your special examination,’ said Sir Joseph, ‘ ex- | 
cept the American Ornithology of Wilson :’ and farther inquiries 
were dropped upon the inspection of this extraordinary work. ‘ Our 
Radcliff library is deficient,’ observed Dr. Williams, the Regius 
Professor of Botany: ‘ we have had no opportunity of procuring the | 
American Ornithology by Wilson: we learn the work is terminated ; | 
and it is remarkable that no Edinburgh or quarterly has taken notice of 


it: in what way can we soonest obtain a copy from your country?” || 


“Thus the sod has scarcely covered the grave of the lamented 


|| Wilson, ere his matchless efforts, as nature’s historian, were the | 


theme of popular and scientifick admirers in yegions far remote and 
distant from each other. While, therefore, his earthly remains have || 
commingled with their kindred dust, like the delightful solo of that | 
chief of song, the mocking-bird, whose vocal powers amidst the fra- || 
grant magnolia he has so eloquently described as unrivalled, his 
own surpassing labours will ever command the admiration of the 
disciples of nature in every pat of the habitable globe. | 
“ But I am fearful of enlarging this epistle, and hasten to assure 
you of my sincere esteem and regard. JOHN W. FRANCIS.” | 





THE FINE ARTS. 


PAINTINGS FOR THE PRESIDENTS HOUSE. 


WE congratulate the artists of America and the country generally || 
of petenen, said to be by old masters, for the president’s house. 
We know the cullection, for which forty thousand dollars was to be the 
price, and (unless some of the best pictures had previously been pur- 
chased by the liberal Boston Atheneum, or by others; and, unless the 
ostensible proprietor had reserved those he thought proper,) we should i} 
have rejoiced if congress had made the bargain, and erected a building \} 
in Washington to receive this collection; that it might have been a nu- I 
cleus, around which other specimens of the fine arts might be gathered, |! 
to form a national museum; but, for the decoration of the capitol or 
the president's house, patriotism forbids any other than the products of | 
our own artists. 

Forty thousand dollars, distributed by the building-committee, among 
the artists who excel in landscape, portrait, familiar subjects, or histo- | 
rical composition, would do more to encourage the arts of civilization | 


ment of a national university, perhaps, in which a professorship and 
others, teachers of the fine arts, should be included. 

Our country is yet to be taught how much mental superiority as well 
as physical convenience depend upon the introduction of a taste for, | 
and a just knowledge of, the arts of painting, sculpture, engraving and 
architecture. {tis for the national legislature to second the views of | 
the enlightened portion of the community in the general diffusion of this | 
cloud-dispelling knowledge. A.B. 





|| duped. 
|| before entreated. Your father, Imogene, can never be appeased. 


|| are no traitors. 


|| Theodore, and a kind one. 
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THE CARRIER-PIGEON. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


AxrHoven the deepest shades of twilight had descended upon 
the broad bosom of the valley, and the river might almost be recog- 
nised only by its rushing sound, the walls and battlements of the cast 
of Charolois, situate on one of the ioftiest heights, still blazed in the 
reflected radiance of the setting sun, and cast, as it were, a glance 
of triumph at the opposing castle of Branchimont, that rose on the 
western side of the valley, with its lofty turrets and its massy keep 
black and sharply defined against the resplendent heaven. 

Deadly was the hereditary feud between the powerful lords of 
these high places—the counts of Charolois and the barons of Branchi- 
mont; but the hostility which had been maintained for ages, never 
perhaps, raged with more virulence than at this moment; since the 
only male heir of the house of Charolois had been slain in a tour- 


|| nament by the late baron of Branchimont, and the distracted father 


had avenged his irreparable loss in the life-blood of the involuntary 
murder of his son. 

Yet the pilgrim, who at this serene hour might rest upon his staff 
and gaze on the surrounding scene, would hardly deem that the 
darkest passions of our nature had selected this fair and silent spot 
for the theatre of their havock. 

The sun set ; the evening star, quivering and bright, rose over 
the dark towers of Branchimont ; from the opposite bank a musical 
bell summoned the devout vassals of Charolois to a beautiful shrine, 
wherein was deposited the heart of their late young lord, and which 
his father had raised on a small and richly-wooded promontory, dis- 
tant about a mile from his stern hold. 

At the first chime on this lovely eve, came forth a lovelier maiden 
from the postern of Charolois—the Lady Imogene, the only remain- 
ing child of the bereaved count, attended by her page, bearing her 
book of prayers. She took her way along the undulating heights 
until she reached the sanctuary. The altar was illumined ; several 
groups were already kneeling, faces of fidelity well known to their 
adored lady ; but as she entered, a palmer, with his broad bat drawn 
over his face, and ¢losely muffled up in his cloak, dipped his hand 
at the same time with hers in the fount of holy water, placed at 
the entrance of the shrine, and pressed the beautiful fingers of the 
Lady Imogene. A blush, unperceived by the kneeling votaries, 
rose to her cheek; but apparently such was her self-control, or 
such her deep respect for the hallowed spot, that she exhibited no 
other symptom of emotion, and walking to the high altar, was soon 
buried in her devotions. 

The mass was celebrated—the vassals rose and retired. Ac- 
cording to her custom, the Lady Imogen, yet remained, and knelt 
before the tomb of her brother. A low whisper, occasionally sound- 
| ing, assured her that some one was at the confessional ; and soon 
the palmer, who was now shrived, knelt at her side. ‘ Lothair!” 
| muttered the lady, apparently at her prayers, “beloved Lothair, 
thou art too beld !” 

“Oh Imogene! for thee what would I not venture!” was the 
hushed reply. 

“For the sake of all our hopes, wild though they be, I counsel 
caution.” 

“Fear naught. The priest, flattered by my confession, is fairly 
Let me employ this golden moment to urge what I have 


Fly, then, my beloved! oh, fly!” 

“Oh, my Lothair! it never can be. Alas! whither can we fly!” 

“Sweet love! I pray thee listen:—to Italy. At the court of my 
cousin, the duke of Milan, we shall be safe and happy. What care 
I for Branchimont, and all its fortunes? And for that, my vassals 
If ever the bright hour arrive when we may return 
in joy, trust me, sweet love, my flag will still wave on my father’s 
walls.” 

“Oh, Lothair! why did we meet? 
hate each other like our fated race? 
this misery be love? Yet I adore thee 

‘« Lady !” said the page advancing, “ the priest approaches.” 

The Lady Imogene rose, and crossed herself before the altar. 

‘“‘ To-morrow, at this hour,”’ whispered Lothair. 

The Lady Imogene nodded assent, and, leaning on her page, 
quitted the shrine. 


Why, meeting, did we not 
My heart is distracted. Can 


” 





CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


“Dearest lady,” said the young page, as they returned to the 
castle, ‘my heart misgives me. As we quitted the shrine, I ob- 
served Rufus, the huntsman, slink into the adjoining wood.” 

‘Ha! he is my father’s most devoted instrument : nor is there 
any bidding which he would hesitate to execute—a most ruthless 
knave !” 

‘“* Andcan see like acat in the dark, too,” observed young Theodore. 

“T never loved that man, even in my cradle,” said the Lady 
Imogene ; ‘though he can fawn, too. Did he indeed avoid us?” 
“Indeed I thought so, madam.” 

“Ah! my Theodore, we have no friend but you, and you are 


. 
but a little page.” 


“T would I were a stout knight, lady, and I would fight for you.” 
‘“T warrant you,” said Imogene ; “you have a bold heart, little 
Oh, holy Virgin! I pray thee guard in 
all perils my bright-eyed Lothair !” 

“Lord Branchimont is the finest knight I ever set eyes upon,” 
sa.. Theodore. ‘I would I were his squire.” 

“Thou shalt be his squire, too, little Theodore, if all goes well.” 

“Oh! glorious day, when I shall wear a sword instead of a scarf! 
Shall I indeed be his squire, lady sweet ?” 

‘Indeed I think thou wilt make a very proper squire.” 

‘“‘T would I were a knight, like Lord Branchimont; as tall as a 
lance, and as strong as a lion; and such a fine beard too!” 

“It is indeed a beard, Theodore,” said the Lady Imogene. 
“When wilt thou have one like it?” all 

‘ Another summer, perchance,” said Theodore, passing his small 
palm musingly over his smooth chin. ; 

“ Another summer!” said the Lady Imogene, laughing ; “ why, 
I may as soon hope to have a beard myself.” F 

“T hope you will have Lord Branchimont’s,” said the page. 

“Amen!” responded the lady. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

The apprehensions of the little Theodore proved to be too well 
founded. On the morning after the meeting of Lady Imogene with 
Lord Branchimont at the shrine of Charolois, she was summoned 
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to the presence of her father; and, after having been loaded with 
every species of h and invective for her clandestine meet- 
ing with their hereditary foe, she was confined to a chamber in one 
the loftiest towers of the castle, which she was never permitted to 
quit, except to walk in a long gloomy gallery, with an old female 
servant remarkable for the acerbity of her mind and manners. Her 
page escaped punishment by flight; and her only resource and 
amusement was her mandolin. 

The tower in which the Lady Imogene was imprisoned sprang 
out of a steep so precipitous that the position was considered im- 
pregnable. She was therefore permitted to open her lattice, which 
was not even barred. The landscape before her, which was pic- 
turesque and richly wooded, consisted of the enclosed chase of 
Charolois ; bat tier jailers had taken due care that her chamber 
should not command a view of the castle of Branchimont. The val- 
ley and all its moving life were indeed entirely shut out from her. 
Often the day vanished without a human being appearing in sight. 
Very unhappy was the Lady —— gazing on the silent woods, 
or pouring forth her passion over her lonely lute. 

A miserable week had nearly ela It was noon; the Lady 
Imogene was seated alone in her chamber, leaning her head upon 
her hand in thought, and dreaming of her Lothair, when a fluttering 
noise suddenly roused her, and, looking up, she beheld, to her 
astonishment, perched on the high back of a chair, a beautiful bird 
—a pigeon whiter than snow, with an azure beak, and eyes blazi 
with a thousand shifting teints. Not alarmed was the beautiful bi 


when the Lady Imogene gently approached it ; but it looked up to |, 


her with eyes of intelligent tenderness, and flapped with some ear- 
nestness its pure and sparkling plume. The Lady Imogene smiled 
with marvelling pleasure, and for the first time since her captivity ; 
and putting forth her hand, which was even whiter than the wing, 
she patted the bright neck of the glad stranger, and gently stroked 
its soft plumage. 

‘* Heaven hath sent me a friend,” exclaimed the beautiful Imo- 
gene; “Ah! what—what is this?” 

“ Didst thou call, Lady Imogene ?” inquired the harsh voice of 
acid Martha, whom the exclamation of her mistress had summoned 
to the door. 

‘“‘ Nothing—nothing—I want nothing,” quickly answered Imo- 
gene, as she seized the bird up with her hand, and, pressing it to 
her bosom, answered Martha over her shoulder. “ Did she see thee, 
my treasure!’ continued the agitated Imogene, “ Oh! did she see 
thee, my joy? Methinks we were not discovered.” So saying, 
and tripping along on the lightest step imaginable, the captive se- 
cured the door; then bringing forth the bird from its sweet shelter, 
she produced a letter, which she had suddenly detected to be fas- 
tened under its left wing, and which she had perceived in an in- 
stant, to be written by Lord Branchimont. 

Her sight was dizzy, her cheek pale, her breath seemed to have 
deserted her. She looked up to heaven, she looked down upon the 
letter, and then she covered it with a thousand kisses ; then, mak- 
ing a vigorous effort to collect herself, she read its strange and 
sweet contents : 

“ LOTHAIR TO IMOGENE. 

“ Soul of my existence! Mignon, in whom you may place implicit 
trust, has promised me to bear you this sign of my love. on I love you, 
Imogene! I love you more even than this bird can the beautiful sky ! 
Kiss the dove a thousand times, that I may steal the kisses again from 
his neck, and catch, even at this distance, your fragrant breath. My he- 
loved, I am planning your freedom and our happiness. Each day Mig- 
non shall come to tell you how we speed ; each day shall he bring back 
some testimony of your fidelity to your own LOTHAIR.” 


It was read—it was read with gushing and fast-flowing tears— 
tears of wild joy. A thousand times, ay, a thousand times, Imo- 
gene embraced the faithful Mignon; nor could she indeed have 
ever again parted with him, had she not remembered that all this 
time her Lothair was anxiously awaiting the return of his messen- 
ger. So she tore a leaf from her tablets and inscribed her devotion ; 
then, fastening it with care under the wing, she bore Mignon to the 
window, and, bestowing upon him the last embrace, permitted him 
to extend his beautiful wings and launch into the air. 

Bright in the sun glanced the white bird as it darted into the 
deep-blue sky. Imogene watched it until the sparkling form changed 
into a dusky shade, and the dusky shade vanished into the blend- 
ing distance. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


It was now a principal object with the fair captive of Charolois, 
that her unsympathizing attendant should enter her chamber as little 
as possible, and only at seasons when there was no chance of a 
visit from Mignon. Faithful was the beautiful bird in these daily 
visits of consolation; and, by his assistance, the correspondence 
with Lothair respecting her escape was actively maintained. A 
thousand plans were formed by the sanguine lovers—a thousand 
plans were canvassed, and then decided to be impracticable. One 
day, Martha was to be bribed; another, young Theodore was to re- 
enter the castle disguised as a girl, and become, by some contri- 
vance, her attendant ; but reflection ever proved that these were as 
wild as lovers’ plans are wont to be; and another week stole away 
without any thing being settled. Yet this second week was not so 
desolate as the first. On the contrary, it was full of exciting hope ; 
and each day to hear that Lothair still adored her, and each day to 
be enabled to breathe back to him her own adoration, solaced the 
hours of her captivity. But fate, that will often frown upon the 
fortunes of true love, decided that this sweet source of conselation 
should flow on no longer. Rufus, the huntsman, who was ever 
prowling about, and who at all times had a terribly quick eye for a 
bird, one day observed the carrier-pigeon sallying forth from the 
window of the tower. His practised sense instantly assured him 
that the bird was trained, and he resolved to watch its course. 

“ Hah, hah!” said Rufus. the huntsman, “is Branchimont thy 
dovecot? Methinks, my little rover, thou bearest news I long 
to read.” 

Another and another day passed, and again and again Rufus ob- 
served the visits of Mignon ; so, taking his cross-bow one fair morn- 
ing, ere the dew had left the flowers, he wandered forth in the di- 
rection of Branchimant. True to his mission, Mignon soon appears, 
skimming along the sky. Beautiful, beautiful bird! Fond, faithful 
messenger of love! Who can doubt that thou well comprehendest 
the kindly purpose of thy consoling visits! Thou bringest joy to 
the unhappy, and hope to the despairing! She shall kiss thee, 
bright Mignon! Yes! an embrace from lips sweeter than the scent- 
ed dawn in which thou revellest, shall repay thee for all thy fidelity ! 
And already the Lady Imogene is at her post, gazing upon the un- 
clouded sky, and straining her beautiful eyes, as it were, to antici- 


— ight and form, whose first e ever makes 
heart tremble with a host of wild and conflicting emotions. 

Ah! through the air an arrow from a bow that never erred—an 
arrow swifter than thy swiftest flight, Mignon, whizzes with fell in- 
tent. The snake that darts upon its unconscious prey less fleet and 
fatal! It touches thy form——it transfixes thy beautiful breast! Was 
there no good spirit, then, to save thee, thou hope of the hopeless ! 
Alas, alas! the blood gushes from thy breast, and from thine azure 
beak! Thy transcendent eye grows dim—all is over! The carrier- 
pigeon falls to the earth! 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


when hour after heavy hour rolled away without the appearance of 
Mignon, and the Lady Imogene found herself gazing upon the va- 
| nishing twilight, she became nearly frantick with Sounalemans 
| and terrour. : 
| her; but when it was indeed night, and ae but the outline of 
| the surrounding hills was perceptible, she could no longer restrain 
herself ; and, bursting into _ eye tears, she threw herself upon 
the floor of her chamber. ere they discovered! Had Lothair 
forgotten her? Wearied with fruitless efforts, had he left her to 
her miserable, her solitary fate? There was a slight sound—some- 
thing seemed to have dropped. She looked up. At her side she 
beheld a letter, which, wrap’ round a stone, had been thrown in 
at the window. She started up in an ecstasy of joy. She cursed 
| herself for doubting for an instant the fidelity of her lover! She 
tore open the letter; but so poet was her emotion, that some mi- 
nutes elapsed before she could decipher its contents. At length she 
| learned that, on the ensuing eve, Lothair and Theodore, disguised 
| as huntsmen of Charo!ois, would contrive to meet in safety beneath 
| her window, and for the rest she must dare to descend. It was a 
bold, a very perilous plan. It was the project of desperation. But 





was the spirit of the Lady Imogene one that would easily quail. 


means of making the descent : her shawls, her clothes, the hangings 
of her bed—here were resources—here was hope ! 
Full of these thoughts, some time elapsed before she was struck 


Where was Mignon! But the handwriting was the handwriting of 
Lothair. That she could not mistake. She might, however, have 
observed, that the characters were faint—that the paper had the ap- 


She was sanguine—she was confident in the wisdom of Lothair. 
She knelt before an image of the virgin, and poured forth her sup- 
plications for the success of their enterprise. And then, exhausted by 
all the agitation of the day, the Lady Imogene sunk into adeep repose. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


Morn came at length, but brought no Mignon! 
| reasons,” answered the Lady Imogene: “ Lothair is never wrong. 
| And soon, right soon, I hope we shall need no messenger.” Qh, 
what a long, long day was this, the last of her captivity! Will the 
night never come—that night she had once so much dreaded! Sun, 
wilt thou never set? There is no longer gladness in thy beams. 
Thy shadows, indeed, grow longer, and yet thine orb is as high in 
heaven as if it were an qeyerlasting noon! 
the birds, once so consoling, now only made her restless. She lis- 
last trilling chant, and the star of evening summoned them to roost. 

It was twilight : pacing her chamber, and praying to the virgin, 
the hours at length stole away. The chimes of the sanctuary told 
her that it wanted but a quarter of an hour to midnight. Already 
she had formed a rope of shawls: now she fastened it to the lattice 
with all her force. The bell struck twelve, and the Lady Imogene 
delivered herself to her fate. Slowly and fearfully she descended, 
long suspended in the air, until her feet at length touched a ledge 
of rock. Cautiously feeling her footing, she now rested, and looked 
| around her. She had descended about twenty feet. 
shone bright on the rest of the descent, which was more ragged. 
It seemed not impracticable—she clambered down. 

‘Hist! hist!” said a familiar voice, “ all is right, lady—but why 
did you not answer us?” 

*“Ah! Theodore, where is my Lothair?” 

“Lord Branchimont is shaded by the trees—give me thy hand, 





Imogene de Charolois is in the arms of Lothair de Branchimont. 


| are ready. The virgin be praised, all is right. I would not go 
on the spot. Have you Mignon?” 

“Mignon, indeed! he has not visited me these two days.” 

‘* But my letter,” said Lothair—* you received it ?” 

‘‘ ]t was thrown in at my window,” said the Lady Imogene. 

‘‘ My heart misgives me,” said little Theodore. ‘ Away! there 
is no time to lose. Hist! I hear footsteps. This way, dear friends 
Hist! a shout! Fly! fly! Lord Branchimont, we are betrayed !” 

And indeed from all quarters simultaneous sounds now rose, and 
torches seemed suddenly to wave in all quarters. Imogene clung 
to the neck of Lothair. ‘ We will die together !” she exclaimed, 
as she hid her face in his breast. 


mighty sword. 


“ seize the robber!” shouted her father. 
‘ At your peril !” answered Lothair to his surrounding foes. 
They stood at bay—an awful group! The father and his mur- 

| dering minions, alike fearful of encountering Branchimont and slay- 

| ing their chieftain’s daughter; the red and streaming torches blend- 
| ing with the silver moonlight that fell full upon the fixed counte- 
| nance of their entrapped victim, and the distracted form of his de- 
voted mistress. 

There was a dead, still pause. 
tone of her father, ‘‘Cowards! do you fear a single arm! 





It was broken by the denouncing 
Strike 
him dead! spare not the traitress !” 

But still the vassals would not move; deep as was their feudal 
devotion, they loved the Lady Imogene, and dared to disobey. 

«Let me, then, teach you your duty !” exclaimed the exasperated 
father. He advanced, but a wild shriek arrested his extended 
sword; and as thus they stood, all alike prepared for combat, yet 
all motionless, an arrow glanced over the shoulder of the count and 
pierced Lord Branchimont to the heart. His sword fell from his 











grasp, and he died without a groan. 


A day without hearing from Lothair was madness ; and, indeed, | 


While light remained, an indefinite hope maintained | 


there are moments in life when desperation becomes success. Nor | 


| Hers was a true woman’s heart; and she could venture every thing || 
| for love. She examined the steep; she cast a rapid glance at the | 


at the unusual mode in which the communication reached her. | 


pearance of being stained or washed : but this she did not observe. | 


“He has his | 


The unceasing cry of | 


tened, and she listened, until at length the rosy sky called forth their 


The moon | 


sweet lady. Courage! But indeed you should have answered us.”’ | 
** We have no time for embraces,” said Theodore ; *‘ the horses | 


through such an eight-and-forty hours again to be dubbed a knight | 


Lord Branchimont placed himself against a tree, and drew his | 


* Seize him !”’ shouted a voice, iristantly recognised by Imogene ; 





Yes! the same bow that had for ever arrested the airy course of 
Mignon, had now, as fatally and as suddenly terminated the career of 
the master of the carrier-pigeon. Vile Rufus, the huntsman, the 
murderous aim was thine ! 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

The bell of the shrine of Charolois is again sounding; but how 
different its tone from the musical and inspiring chime that summoned 
the weary vassals to their grateful v s! The bell of the shrine 
of Charolois is again sounding. Alas! it tolls a gloomy knell. Oh ! 
valley of sweet waters, still are thy skies as pure as when she wan- 
dered by thy banks and mused over her beloved! Still sets thy 
glowing sun ; and quivering and bright, like the ascending soul of 
a hero, still Hesperus rises from thy dying glory! But she, the 
maiden fairer than the fairest eve—no more shall her light step trip 
among the fragrance of its flowers ; no more shall her lighter voice 
emulate the musick of thy melodious birds. Oh, yes! she is dead— 
| the beautiful Imogene is dead! Three days of misery heralded her 
|| decease. But comfort is there in all things: for the good priest 

who had often administered consolation to his unhappy mistress 
over her brother's tomb, and who knelt by the side of hr dying 
couch, assured many a sorrowful vassal, and many a sympathizing 
pilgrim, who loved to listen to the mournful tale, that her death was 
|| indeed a beatitude ; for he did not doubt, from the distracted ex- 
| pressions that occasionally caught his ear, that the holy spirit, in 
| that material form he most loves to honour, to wit, the semblance of 
|| a pure white dove, often solaced by his presence the last hours of 
|| Imogene de Charolois ! 
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| SELECTIONS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
i} eee — - 


i Harper's edition of Paulding’s “* New Pilgrim's Progress.” 


‘0. 


HAPPINESS IN THE MARRIED STATE. 


In the present improved system of society, when the young ladies 
wear spatterdashes, and the young gentlemen corslets, money is 
absolutely essential to the patient endurance of the married state. 
|| The choice of a rich husband, or wife, supersedes, therefore, the 
|| necessity of all rules, as wealth secures to the successful adven- 
turer all the happiness this world car give, so long as it lasts. But as 
every one is not so fortunate as to achieve a rich heir or heiress, the 
following hints may enable them to make a choice that will in some 
measure supply the absence of the aforesaid indispensable requisite. 

1. Beauty is a principal ingredient of happiness in the married 
state, and it is scarcely ever observed that a handsome couple is 
otherwise than truly happy. If it is objected that beauty is but a 
fading flower, we answer, that when it is faded, all that the parties 
|| have to do, is to think each other beautiful. If such an effort of the 
|| imagination is beyond them, they must do the best they can, and 
admire each other for their good qualities. 

2. Next in value to beauty, is the capacity of making a figure at 
all publick places, by dressing well, dancing well, and making one- 
self agreeable to everybody. Nobody, exceptsuch as have experi- 
enced it, can conceive the happiness of having one’s wife, or husband, 
admired by allthe world. As to how they conduct themselves in pri- 
vate, and in the domestick ¢é¢e-a-tére, that is a matter of very little con- 
sequence, so long as they have sufficient discretion to keep their own 
secrets, and sufficient good breeding not to quarrel before the publick. 
|| 3. As nothing is so outrageously vulgar, as the idea of not spend- 
ing money, because people have not got it to spend, the next best 
gift to a rich or handsome wife, is a wife that knows how to spend 
a fortune. This is an infallible proof of high breeding, and great 
cleverness withal. Any foo! can make a figure with money, but to 
make an equal figure without it, is an invaluable qualification ina wife. 

4. Never marry anybody you have ever heard or seen laughed 
at by people of fashion, unless he or she is rich, or who does not 
always follow the recent fashions in every thing. A bonnet or a 
coat out of fashion, infallibly degrades people from their station in 
society, whether they are young or old, and a person that leads the 
ton, is almost an equal prize with an heiress or a beauty. 

5. Never marry a lady who appears unconscious of her beauty or 
accomplishments, except she is an heiress ; for this presupposes a 
degree of blindness and stupidity truly deplorable. How can you 
expect a woman to see the good qualities of her husband, who is 
blind to her own? 

6. Never marry a woman of prudence, good sense, good temper, 
and piety, excepting always she is rich; for if you happen to turn 
|| out an indifferent husband, all the world will blame you; whereas 
if she is as bad, or worse than vourself, you will have the best pos- 
sible excuse. 

7. Never marry a woman who is particularly retiring in her dis- 
This bespeaks shyness, and shynesss indicates 
| slyness, and slyness, hypocrisy. Your bold-faced, harem-scarem 
|| women, who show all, and disguise nothing, are the best. There 
| is no deception about them, and it is a proof that they have nothing 
| to hide, when they hide nothing. Ladies that eat nothing in publick, 
| generally make it up in the pantry, and to quote a saying fashionable 

at Almack’s, “‘ The still sow, &c. &c.” 

8. Beware of that monstrum horrendum, a woman that affects to 
have a will of her own, before marriage, and to act up to certain 
1 old-fashioned notions of propriety and decorum. One who refuses 
|| to make herself ridiculous, though it is the fashion ; who will not 
waltz in public with a perfect stranger, though it is the fashion ; 
|| who will not flirt with anybody that comes in her way. though it is 
the fashion ; and who absolutely refuses to act and look like a fool, 
|| though everybody else sets her the example. Such a woman will 
|| trouble you exceedingly, and ten to one, never let you rest till you 
|| become as ridiculous as herself. 
|| 9. Beware also of a woman who had rather stay at home and 
|| read Paradise Lost, than walk up and down the Paradise of Broad- 
| way, in a high wind and a cloud of dust, holding her hat with one 

hand, and her cloak with the other. Such a woman decidedly pre- 
|| fers exercise of mind to exercise of limbs, and will never ea 
good waltzer. 

10. Beware of blue stockings, for they are abroad. 

11. Beware of bishops and hoop-petticoais, for they are abroad. 
|| 12. Beware—we address ourselves particularly to the ladies— 
beware of all manner of men, that aspire to be useful in their gene- 
|| ration, except they be rich ; beware of all men who look as if nature 
|| had any hand in their composition, except they be rich ; beware of 
|| all that aspire to be better and wiser than their neighbours, except 
|| they be rich ; beware of young lawyers; beware of young parsons 
| in spectacles, who look wee 8 and through your hearts; and be- 
|| ware of all manner of men who 


|| position and habits. 








look at bills before paying them. 











stitutions of his country and his zeal in the exercise of his own 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Hore(gn Scenes, Customs and fManners. 





FRANCE. | 


Practical bathos of celebrated places—travelling companions at the 
Simplon—custom-house comforts—trials of temper—conquered at 
last |—different aspects of France, Italy and Switzerland—force of 


politeness. 

Wueruer it was that I had offended the genius of the spot, by 
coming in an omnibus, or from a desire I never can resist in such 
places, to travesty and ridicule the mock solemnity with which they 
are exhibited, certain it is that I“left Ferney without having encoun- 
tered, even in the shape of a more serious thought, the spirit of Val- 
taire. One reads the third canto of Childe Harold in his library, 
and feels as if “ Lausanne and Ferney” should be interesting places 
to the traveller, and yet when he is shown Gibbon’s bower by a fel- 
low scratching his head and hitching up his trousers the while, and 
the nightcap that enclosed the busy brain from which sprang the 
fifty brilliant comes on his shelves, by a country-girl, who hurries 
through her drilled description, with her eye on the silver douceur 
in his fingers, he is very likely to rub his hand over his eyes, and 
disclaim, quite honestly, all pretensions to enthusiasm. And yet, 
I dare say, I shall have a great deal of pleasure in remembering that 
I have been at Ferney. As.an English traveller would say, “I have 
done Voltaire!” 

Quite of the opinion that it was not doing justice to Geneva to 
have made but a three days’ stay in it, regretting not having seen 
Sismondi and Simond, and a whole coterie of scholars and authors, 
whose home it is, and with a mind quite made up to return to Switzer- 
land, when my beawz jours of love, money and leisure shall have arrived, 





I crossed the Rhone at sunrise, and turned my face toward Paris. 
The Simplon is much safer travelling than the pass of the Jura. 
We were all day getting up the mountains by roads that would 
make me anxious if there were a neck in the carriage I would rather 
should not be broken. My company, fortunately, consisted of three 
Scotch spinsters, who would try any precipice of the Jura, I think, 
if there were a lover at the bottom. If the horses had backed in 
the wrong place, it would have been to.all three, I am sure, a deli- 
verance from a warld in whose volume of happiness. 
“ their leaf 
By some o’er-hasty angel ‘was misplaced.” 


As to my own neck and my friend's, there is a special providence for 
bachelors, even if they were of importance enough to merit a care. 
Spinsters and bachelors, we all arrived safely at Rousses, the en- 
trance to France, and here, if I were to write before repeating the 
alphabet, you would see what a pen could do in a passion. 

The carriage was stopped by three customhouse-officers, and 
taken under a shed, where the doors were closed behind it. We 
were then required to dismount and give our honours that we had 
nothing new in the way of clothes ; no “ jewellery ; no unused manu- 
factures of wool, thread or lace; no silks or floss silk ; no polished 
metals, plated or varnished; no toys, (except a heart each ;) nor 
leather, glass or crystal manufactures.” So far, I kept my temper. 

Our trunks, carpet-bags, hat-boxes, dressing-cases and portfeuilles, 
were then dismounted and critically examined—every dress and ar- 
ticle unfolded ; shirts, cravats, unmentionables and all, and searched 
thoroughly by two ruffians, whose fingers were no improvement upon 
the labours of the washerwoman. In an hour's time or so we were 
allowed to commence re-packing. Still, I kept my temper. 

We were then requested to walk into a private room, while the 
ladies, for the same purpase, were taken, by a woman, into another. 
Here we were requested to unbutton our coats, and, begging pardon 
for the liberty, these courteous gentlemen thrust their hands into our 
pockets, felt in our bosoms, pantaloons and shoes, examined our hats, 








and even eyed our “ pet curls” very earnestly, in the expectation of 
finding us crammed with Geneva jewellery. Still, I kept my temper. 

Our trunks were then put upon the carriage, and a sealed string put 
upon them, which we were not to cut till we arrived in Paris. (Nine | 
days!) They then demanded to be paid for the sealing, and the || 
fellows who had unladen the carriage were to be paid for their labour. 
This done, we were permitted to drive on. Still, I kept my temper! 

We arrived, in the evening, at Morez, in a heavy rain. We were 
sitting around a comfortable fire, and the soup and fish were just 
brought upon the table. A soldier entered and requested us to 
walk to the police-office. ‘‘ But it rains hard, and our dinner is 
just ready.” The man in the moustache was inexorable. ‘The 
commissary closed:his office at eight, and we must go instantly to 
certify to our passports, and get new ones for the interiour. Cloaks 
and umbrellas were brought, and, Lon gre, mal gre, we walked half 
a mile in the mud and rain to a dirty commissary, who kept us 
waiting in the dark fifteen minutes, and then, making out a descrip- 
tion of the person of each, demanded half a dollar for the new 
passport, and permitted us to wade back to our dinner. This had 
occupied an hour, and no improvement to, soup or fish. Still, J 
kept my temper—rather ! 

The next morning, while we were forgetting the annovances of 
the previous night, and admiring the new-pranked livery of May by a || 
glorious sunshine, a civil arretez vous brought up. the carriage to | 
the door of another custom-house ! The order was to dismount, and 
down came once more carpet-bags, hat-boxes and dressing-cases, 
and a couple of hours were lost again in a fruitless search for con- 





traband articles. When it was all through, and the officers and men | months after date. 


paid as before, we were permitted to, proceed with the gracious as- 


| terlyis such negligence repented. To such ascome out by wayof Leg- 


| them at Florence. In directing to the care of any house on the way, 





surance that we should not be troubled again till we got to Paris! I 





bade the commissary good morning, felicitated him on the liberal in- |! 





agreeable vocation, and—I am free to confess—lost my temper ! Job 
and Xantippe’s husband ! could I help it ! 

I confess I expected better things of France. In Italy, where 
you come to a new dukedom every half-day, you do not much mind 
opening your trunks, for they are petty princes and need the pitifuk 
revenue of contraband articles and the officer's fee. Yet even they 
leave the person of the traveller sacred ; and where in the world, ex- 
cept in France, is a party travelling evidently for pleasure subjected 
twice at the same border to the degrading indignity of asearch? Ye 
“hunters of Kentucky”—thank heaven that you can go into Ten- 
nessee without having your “ plunder” overhauled and your pockets 
searched by successive parties of scoundrels, whom you are to pay 
“by order of the government” for their trouble ! 





The Simplon, which you pass in a day, divides two nations, each 
other’s physical and moral antipodes. ‘The handsome, picturesque, 
lazy, unprincipled Italian, is left in the morning in his own dirty and 
exorbitant inn ; and, on the evening of the same day, having crossed 
but a chain of mountains, you find yourself in a clean auberge, nest- 
led in the bosom of a Swiss valley, another language spoken around 
you, and in. the midst of a people who seem to require the virtues 
they possess to compensate them for more than their share of un- 
comeliness. You travel a day or two down the valley of the Rhone, 
and when you are become reconciled to cretins and goitres, and ill- 
dressed and worse formed men and women, you pass in another sin- 
gle day the chain of the Jura, and find yourself in France—a 
country as different from Loth Switzerland and Italy as they are from 
each other. How is it that these diminutive cantons preserve so 
completely their nationality? It seems a problem to the traveller 
who passes from one to the cther without leaving his carriage. 

One is compelled to like France in spite of himself. You are no 
sooner over the Jura than you are enslaved, past all possible ill- 
humour, by the universal politeness. You stop for the night at a | 
place, which, as my friend remarked, resembles an inn only in its in- 
attention, and after a bad supper, worse beds, and every kind of an- | 
noyance, down comes my lady-hostess in the morning to receive 





her coin, and if you can fly into a passion with such a cap, and such 
a smile, and such a “bon jour,” you are of less penetrable stuff 
than man is commonly made of. 

I loved Italy, but detested the Italians. I detest France, but I 
cannot help liking the French. ‘“ Politeness is among the virtues,” 
says the philosopher. Rather, it takes the place of them all. What 
can you believe ill of a people whose slightest look toward you is 
made up of grace and kindness. 

We are dawdling along thirty miles a day through Burgundy, sick 
to death of the bare vine-stakes, and longing to see a festooned 
vineyard of Lombardy. France is such an ugly country! The dili- 
gences lumber by, noisy and ludicrous ; the cow-tenders wear cocked 
hats ; the beggars are in the true French extreme, theatrical in all 
their misery ; the climate is rainy and cold, and as unlike that of Italy as 
if a thousand leagues separated them, and the roads are long, straight, 





dirty and uneven. There is neither pleasure nor comfort, neither 
scenery nor antiquities, nor accommodations for the weary—nothing 
but politeness. And it is odd how it reconciles you to it all. n. p. w. 


THE MINUTE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





FLORENCE. 


General observance of the sabbath—advice to travellers—irresistible attrac- 
tions of Rome—hints touching a residence in Florence—instances of cheap- 
ness in living, and the contrary—departure for the Eternal City. 


Tue sabbath.is much more generally observed in these countries 





than I expected to find it; the stores are closed, the whole weckly 
mob of itinerant venders and hucksters vanish, the quack-doctor’s 
carriage is not seen inthe square. The post-office is shut at an 
early hour, business is everywhere suspended, and well-dressed 
men, women and children, walk orderly through the streets. Nu- 
merous other holy days are equelly respected with the sabbath. The 
theatres, however, are opened in the evening. 





One of the most prominent subjects of reflection of an American 
in Florence, is home. The strong constrast of every thing about 
him to his.aecustomed scenes, invites him to an intolerable curio- 
sity respecting America, from which he is almost entirely isolated. 
Travellers, in the hurry of departure, sometimes omit the arrangements | 
necessary to.a regular communication with their friends, and most bit- | 


horn or Marseilles, let me suggest the advantage of directing their 
correspondents to write even a few weeks after their embarkation via | 
Havre. A month is generally allowed for crossing to that town from 
New-York, and ten days from Havre to Florence. It is better to 
have some house in Havre to whose care you may address both 
ways ; but it is not absolutely necessary, as letters directed via Havre, 





are now, I believe, by a recent regulation of the French and Italian 
mails, carried all through, and postage paid on delivering or receiving | 
however, it is necessary to. place the writer’s name on the outside, | 
as in such case a small postage bill accrues. The cost of a letter | 
received at Florence, via Havre, without passing through the care of | 
intermediate friends, is between three and four pauls, nearly four of | 
our shillings. By the Marseilles or Leghorn brigs.no definite cal- 
culation can be made. Letters reach you sometiznes three or four 
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settle down somewhere—at Madam Hombert’s, L’Hotel d’Europe, or 
ferret out decent lodgings. They gothrough the churches, palaces, 
galleries, museums, academies ete. etc., and then sit down to 
rest and to think. But the first excitement over, the insatiable crav- 
ing curiosity awakened by travelling, and only lulled for a moment 
by the attractions: of this famed spot, bursts up again with renewed 
vigour. You meet them one day and they tell you their winter ar- 
rangements are cempleted, they have laid up books or work to em- 
ploy their leisure: hours, and shall remain some months in Florence ; 
but, in a day or two, they invariably call upon you in a hurry, half 
out of breath, and full of almost wild animation. 

“ Well, good-by, can’t stay, must hasten home to pack.” 

“Pack! why I thought ——” 

“Oh yes, but we have concluded, on the whole, to go directly to 
Rome.” 

We have lost several agreeable parties of friends in this manner ; 
and, before our own excitement consequent on being in Florence had 
subsided, we thought such a uniformity of sudden resolutions un- 
accountable ; at length we felt the great attraction reaching with 
its deep power into the innermost thoughts of our minds and dreams 
of our slumbers. It came upon me first at intervals; I remember 
the first time it developed itself. I was reading, and so absorbed 
that I forgot I was in Europe. I was in New-York—had never 
crossed the ocean—never expected to cross it. Suddenly I came 
upon an allusion to Rome. It struck me, as it had always done for 
years back, with a feeling of remoteness and ideal sorrow at being 
so hopelessly separated from scenes which I so yearned to behold. 
The conviction that I was within a few days’ journey of the Eternal 
City flashed upon me with electrick effect. If the inhabitants of 
New-York knew that old Rome stood where Albany now stands, 
what a rush there would be to behold the mighty wreck. Yet here 
I have been for months—so employed, so excited, in such a state 
of lively gratification, that the coliseum, the capitol, St. Peter's, 
have not lured me to a journey of a few miles. From that moment 
I suspected that we were doomed to go the way of all the wander- 
ers. Although we were arranged to remain here the winter, yet 
the temptation returned in all horrours, in all forms. A wakeful 
hour of the night brought it through my mind and heart with its sud- 
den vibrations. When I turned from the last sentence in one of 
my letters to you, warned by the deep clock that quivered upon the 
peal of twelve, and broke apart the embers of the fire, I admitted 
the revery and the wish and combated feebly against it. By and by 
it assumed a tone of remonstrance and argument. What if we should 
be called home suddenly—what if we should be taken illi—what if we 
should die—to return to America without having seen Rome, we 
should be pointed out in the streets, independent of our own agree- 
able retrospections. At length we found the thought displacing 
every other; the perpetual longing could be no longer resisted ; so 
I despatched for you a corpulent package ; rambled around the town 
with a quickened pace, took a last glance at the square, the Ria 
Larga, the gallery and Ufizi, and went home like the rest to “ pack.” 
By starting now we shall reach the sacred city in the midst of the 
carnival week. Next to embarking for Europe, this is the most ex- 
citing thought sprung out of my travelling thus far; and it is one of 
those things which, although I know them to be true, I can scarcely 
believe. Hardened voyagers may laugh at this, but to me it is a 
species of enchantment, which exceeds all I ever expected to enjoy 
on this globe. Although there are times when the thoughts of home 
and the past sweep over me with the melancholy swell of an olian 
harp, and hope yields me to the guidance of memory, yet I am so 
constantly changing the scenes, such new and increasing themes 
of interest are ever breaking upon my observation, that I have 
lived indeed in a current ef exhilaration which exhibits to me the 
world, human nature, and my own character in a new light. Much 
as I have dreamed of the bliss of travelling, I never even in imagi- 
nation equalled it to the reality. If 1 am spared till old age, I think 
life will be too short to. arrange my new materials for thought, to 
satisfy my awakened curiosity and to derive from memory all the 
gratification it is capable of yielding. I wonder that any one should 
expatriate himself unnecessarily to reside abroad, but I also wonder 
that so many people who have the opportunity and means of travel- 
ling, remain all their lives quietly at home without a wish to behold 
the great earth which they are placed on, and to observe the varie- 
ties of their fellow-creatures. But perhaps I have nursed a passion 
for travelling more than others, or my peculiar enjoyment may be 
in a great measure ascribed to the fact that a constitution which for 
a number of years has threatened me with a premature grave, and 
from which I had ceased to hope either a long or a happy life, has 
yielded to recreation and change of air, and filled my veins with the 
inexpressible delight of health and strength. Certain it is, that I 
scarcely know myself—that a world of clouds and gloom has vanish- 
ed from my mind, and that while, perhaps, this favourable revolu- 
tion in my condition takes from me the steadiness and solitude ne- 
cessary to literary composition, it opens to me new scenes of life, 
and inspires me with an animation which I never previously expe- 
rienced. Before leaving Florence, let me venture a few hints ona 
subjeet connected with it as a residence. Many persons are lured 
here by prospects of economy, and others may like to know how far 
the reputation of this city in that particular may be relied on. Many 
useful and necessary articles are here as dear as in New-York ; and 
to strangers, I have already said, they wili be often much more s0. 
For example, I have been asked twelve pauls (nearly twelve Ame- 
rican shillings) for a box of tooth-powder, and six pauls for an ordinary 
dinner. Hotels are about the same as in New-York, and without 
care nearly as much money will he expended here as any where 
else. On the-whole, however, living in Florence is very cheap, and 


I think one thousand dollars here will go as far to stationary re- 


sidents as twice that sum in New-York. Very excellent and hand- 








Many of the Americans come to Florence with the intention of | 
wintering there and visiting Rome in the following autumn. They || 


some boots cost three dollars. All the necessaries of the table are 
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between the skimming of a sleigh over the snow, and the ploughing | to come on in a separate vehicle, as the eacessive weight would 


almost the same as with us. The private rooms are cheap, but are 
rarely elegant. I have seen but few which would be considered 
comfortable in American cities. All the sight-seeing is gratuitous, 
or nearly so. Our own arrangements, with the assistance of An- 
gelo, are made perfectly to our satisfaction; and if my strictures 
upon the domestick comforts of the town are harsh, they cannot be 
charged to personal pique or disappointment. We are yet in our 
enormous turreted old Palazza Ferroni, living perfectly to our 
satisfaction, and on what the New-York adverti t-wri 

would call ‘“ most reasonable terms.” The last few months have 
fied away with almost startling speed. The good weather is now 
setting in, and after all my ill nature against Florence, I shall not 
quit it without a sigh. To-morrow morning we start for Rome, 
and shall be six days on the way. 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ABROAD. 








AMERICAN VENISON. 


Seagull.—Come, boys! Virginia longs till we share the rest of her. 
Ss ift—Why, is she inhabited already with any English? 
Seagull—A whole country of English is there, man ; of 
that were left there in "79. They have married with the Indians, and 
their children have as beautiful faces as any we have in England ; 
and, therefore, the Indians are so in love with them, that all the treasure 
they have they lay at their feet. ’ 

Scrapethrift.—-But is there such treasure there. captain, as I have 
heard * ie: 
Seagull—I tell thee gold is more plentiful there than copper is with us ; 
and for as much red copper as I can bring, I'll have thrice the weight in 
gold. Why, man, all their dripping-pans are pure gold; and all the 
chains with which they chain up their streets are massy gold; all the 
prisoners they take are fettered in gold; and, for rubies and diamonds, 
they go forth on holydays, and gath»r them by the sea-shore, to hang on 
their children’s coats and stick in i eir children’s caps; as commonly 
as our children wear saffron-gilt broacies, and groats with holes in them. 

Scrapethrift.—And is it a pleasant country withal ? 

Seagull.—As ever the sun shined on ; temperate and full of all sorts 
of excellent viands ; wild boar is as common there as our bacon is here ; 
venison as mutton. Then for your advancement there, it is simple, and 
not preposterously mixed. You may be an alderman there, and never be 
scavenger. You may come to riches and fortune enough, and have never 
the more villany nor the less wit. 

Spendall.—Gods me! and how far is it thither ?—_Ben Jonson. 





Tue days of Sir Petronel Flash and his Virginia expedition are 
gone by, but the drama is still upon the boards, and the characters 
filled up as before. Rogues, speculators and adventurers tire of 
the old world and try the new, and the only difference is in the 
effect the experiment produces on the first and last of these three 
classes. Your rogue finds two objections to his trade: namely, 
difficulty in outwitting the Yankee, and superiour inducements to 
thrive by honesty ; segvitur, becomes honest: and your adventurer 
finds fortune too equally distributed for his coups-de-main, and 
e’en tries honesty too. Government protects industry at a cheap 
rate, and Jacob Hays is the mirror of catchpoles; and, while our 
rogues fly to England, and either sail for Botany Bay by the first 
packet, or become divines and lord chancellors, yours come to us, 
and are suddenly metamorphosed into sleek and worthy citizens. 
The speculator returns as he went. Birmingham knows America 
as well as London, and Brummagem bagmen are as plentiful as flies 
in the United States, and much greater nuisances. By the same 
token they are so much the prevailing class of Englishmen in Ame- 
rica, that the general ideas of English character, with us, are formed, 
naturally enough, from these models; and the slight sprinkling of 
gentlemen of unexceptionable elegance, like Basil Hall and Cap- 
tain Hamilton, does not materially affect the standard ! 

We are more unfortunate still in our ideas of English ladies. 
The only known specimens of that charming race of human crea- 
tures, (most charming at home,) appear in the shape of a large an- 
nual spring importation of Amazons from Halifax, who stride up and 
down our streets, in straw bonnets interminably deep, and leather 
shoes, constructed salt-water proof, and find the weather huncom- 
monly ‘ot, and the fashions, (twenty days out from Paris,) wastly 
hunsuitable. While the United States, in men, women, fashions, 
feelings and every thing but the idea of their superiority to all the 
nations of the earth, have lost all trace of resemblance to England, 
the loyal colony of Newfoundland preserves, in the most racy and 
delicious caricature, every feature of the mother country—preju- 
dices, cockneyisms, form, features and all. Nothing could be more 
charmingly ultra-English than the “ English ladies,” as they call 
themselves, who flock from those countries of whale-blubber and 
cod-fish, and display their British bone and muscle among the fragile 
promenaders of Broadway. 

I ought, perhaps, to say to the credit of Mrs. Trollope, that her 
Own appearance and manners in the United States did much to 
change our impressions in this particular. The graceful dignity with 
which she measured tape and sold bobbin in her small shop, ( Trol- 
lopicé, “ bazaar,”) in Cincinnati, and the improvement of her un- 
common advantages, (coming with introductions from the preacher 
against matrimony, etc. etc.,) tended much to soften the general 
portrait of her countrywomen among us. In the edition of her 
work published in Kentucky, under the slightly-emended title of 


“Mrs. Trollope’s Manners of the American Domesticks,” it occurs. 


to me that this acknowledgment is made to-her: 

1am puzzled to contrive how to drop down upon my poor story, after 
this much too dignified introduction. You will be surprised to hear, 
gentle reader, that the object which has suggested all this statistical 
preamble, is simply to narrate a little incident of American travel. 

ul. 

Crunch! crunch! crunch! Snow, by all that is delightful ! Every 
head was out at the coach-window by turns, and every tongue re- 
ported the dreary blackness of the country behind, and the dazzling 
whiteness of hill and valley before. At the next post, we changed 
vehicles, and you should have been in America to know the difference 


T. 8. F. || 


of a coach through the mud in a warm February. 


a hundred and fifty miles, more or less, which if done by the Hudson, 
in a steamer, containing seven hundred immortal souls and some 
dandies, at the rate of twenty miles in the hour, is a bagatelle ; but 
that famous river frozen up, your alternative is a road through dell 
and over highland, at any rate it pleases Providence—generally three 
miles in the hour, exclusive of break-downs and stoppages in sloughs 
| or snow-banks. 

| Iwas myself dragging “a lengthening chain” of regrets, which, 
| up to the moment when this narration commences, had elongated, 


upon the snow—so that I may be presumed to have entered upon 

the circumstances of this tale with lively and unprejudiced feelings. 
| I was leaving Albany with regret, and I may as well mention here, 
| for the information of travellers, that Albany is the capital of Amer- 
| ica, and the only place in that still savage country where all the 
| lions are tame, and bears do not go into society as privileged abori- 
| gines. Whatever you do, my dear passenger in the Liverpool 


those |! packet, do not neglect to procure a letter of introduction to my friend 


i 


——,, (I will give you his name on application to me through the 
| foreign correspondents of the New-York Mirror,) a gentleman who 
' has filled all the offices, military and civil, consecutively, which the 
state can bestow, and whose size, respectability and wit, added to 
an uncommon affection for strangers, are my warrant in thus pub- 
lickly naming him the amphytrion of Albany. He has, besides, 
| passed through the hands of Stultz and Crockford, lodged a spring 





| patience can, to your Bowbell prejudices. 
Then for Albany itself—if you escape with three out of four of 
your proper limbs from the coach-agents at the pier, (which you are 





| in my partial estimation, is (with eating canvass-back ducks, and 
| listening to a speech of Daniel Webster's) a fair equivalent for the 


| pend in your passage across the Atlantick. I think I could not 
| say as much for the society of any town between John O’Groat’s 
and Cape Passaro, and I am an old beau and a good judge, and 
have “dangled about” uncommonly. 

I think, (with the necessary exceptions which prove the rule,) that 


| of every thing appertaining to the western hemisphere, is the focus 
méme of beauty, and I would lay a moderate wager, that there is not 
gentle or simple, a plain woman between the overslaugh and Crut- 
| tenden’s hotel—two brackets, which include a population of some 
' seventy thousand. Howthey come by such small fect, jimp waists, 





| explain—their ancestors, the Dutch, standing well upon their pe- 
| destals, and the pilgrim fathers and mothers of New-England, with 
whose blood they are crossed, having been so unaccustomed to 


History of Salem.) It is there—however ; and since I saw you 
at Boston, Captain Hamilton, I have supped my full of county 
meetings, and Scotch balls, and I have not, I must say, found that 
collection of women, north of the Tweed, no, nor south of it, with 
which you had the presumption to compare the belles of Albany. 
To get on with my story. We were some nine people in the 
| Albany mail-coach, all bound for New-York—er, as it is called in 
the Indian language, spoken by the great mass of the habitants of 
| that flourishing city—Manhatian. The three persons with whom 
| we have principally to do at present, were a man very much wrap- 
| ped up in furs, who called himself a western hunier ; a young lady 
from somewhere toward the Pacifick, on her way to see the fashions 





should have been frightened by a bull-dog. but who called himself 
Sir William , and abstracted himself with great-dignity from 
the rest of the company. 

With the change from mud to snow, and the increase of ten miles 
| in the hour to our speed, the spirits of the whole party received a 
| simultaneous fillip. Conversation, which had before been confined 
| to monosyllables, sent up, like bubbles in a champaign-glass, from 
| the depths of cylinders of wrappers. and tippets, now flowed even 
| merrily. The hunter talked of his deer-shooting, and promised us 
a steak from the large box of frozen venison which he carried under 
the name of baggage behind the coach ; the young lady from the 
prairies rattled on gayly and wittily while her papa slept in the cor- 
ner; and John Bull, albeit he heard no word spoken by any male 
voice present, and had all the air of a man riding in a coach by him- 














her otter-skin cloak a courteous hitch, when, in her animated ges- 
ticulation, it fell back from her fairly rounded shoulders. 
| ‘This state of things was too pleasant to last. Three or fourposts 
| had been rattled off with the merry bells, and the gliding runners, 
and the white and capriciously curled snow-drifts, flying backwards 
like clouds at fleecy-noon, and we had been cheated of thirty or 
forty miles of our dreary journey, as you are cheated of the lingering 
night-watch by a waking dream. Suddenly, however, the smooth 
irons grated harshly on the gravel, the horses drew heavily and 
| dropped into a walk, the blast blew cold and raw, and we were soon 
informed of the unpleasant truth, that the snow had ceased, and the 
hills before us were black and bare. 

At the next inn we left our roomy and comfortable sleigh, and a dis- 
mal coach upon wheels was brought with shivering horses to the door. 
To add to our discomfort, the road was pronounced from 





the ice, and it was determined that our baggage must be left behind 


We were coming down from Albany to New-York—a distance of || 


| of course, at the last-mentioned rate, but promised to do better || 


in Bruton-street, and will accommodate himself, as far as human 


almost certain to do,) and avoid being driven, whether you will or || 
no, to Saratoga Springs, while your baggage is booked for Buffalo || 
—you may live in Albany, ] say, with as much comfort as in its || 
j namesake in Piccadilly, and enjoy a society in addition, which, |) 


| thirty-pounds sterling and thirty day's sea-sickness which you ex- | 


| all American women are handsome—but Albany, as it is the nucleus |/ 


‘cheeks of veined alabaster, and glorious eyes, I never could well | 


beauty, as to burn the occasional specimens for witches. (Vide |; 


| for the first time in the metropolis ; and a.person whose mother. 


self, smiled graciously on his fair neighbour, and ever and anon gave 


push too hard upon the wheelers in a slippery descent. With the 
| exception of our western hunter, we submitted with tolerable resig- 
| nation. That walking package of seal-skins was more disturbed 
| by the arrangement than the case seemed at all to warrant, and 
swore, as Captain Bobadil did in the play, “the legiblest of any 

man christened.” His heavy box, however, was condemned to re- 
main, and he was giving some most earnest directions to the inn- 
keeper with reference to its preservation, when the driver and his 
assistant brought it in, with a round oath at its weight, and giving 
| ita kick to set it closer to the wall, the lid flew up, and disclosed, 
| to the horrour and dismay of the company—a frozen corpse ! 
| ‘The landlord was the only person present whose hair did not lift 
| his hat from his head at the disclosure. He informed the driver 
| and myself, sotto voce, that he was a resurrectionist, and passed the 
| Toad frequently with a similar freight. Spite of this, however, a 
general objection was made to his re-entering the coach, and wrap- 
| ping himself up more closely in his furs, he took his seat with the 
driver and we proceeded on our journey. 
“ It's quite “orrible,” said John Bull, settling himself deep into 
| the collar of his box-coat, “and for my part, I have my doubts if 
| they don’t eat it for venison after all, in this ’orrid country. Ken- 
| tucky is hereabouts, and, everybody knows, Kentuckians and In- 
_dians make a pint of eating each other after a haction.” 
| No doubt of it,” said the young lady, with a nod of grave appro- 
| bation. “A young Indian is said to make a remarkably good pie, 
| particularly if it isa female. I am not sure that cannibalism is com- 
| mon in private families in the sea-board cities, but the hotels, I very 
well know, are supplied in this way—are they not, papa ‘” 

“Yes, my love,” said the old gentleman, who was half asleep and 
had not heard the premises. 

“Heavens!” said the dismayed Briton, “and they call it venison?” 

“ They call it venison.” 

“*Orrid! *orrid!” 

“ Pray, sir, do they never eat Frenchmen in your country?” 

“Ho! ho! no, mum! Eat Frenchmen!! Ho! ho! ho! no 
| mum! I'm happy to say they don't eat Frenchmen, nor any other 
human carr’on; and if you ever come to England, mum, which I 

hope you will, (here Bull bowed, and smiled grimly,) it shall not be 





| my fault, if I know of it, if you don't eat real venison, mum.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

“ Not at all, mum !” 

And now, dear reader, you may suppose that we have made the 
| best of our way, and are ready for dinner at three o'clock ai a com- 
| fortable hotel in New-York. My English friend had been there 
| before, and mine host informed me that Sir William —— upon his 

travels, was alias Mr. Thomas Smith, from Birmingham, with a 
consignment of buttons. I had anticipated as much. 

Brummagen was rather late, and the table d’hote was already a 
busy scene on his entrance. I sat by the side of the young lady of 
our party, and opposite us was a single vacant chair, between the 
resurrectionist and another Englishman, of apparently the same kid- 
| ney as our fellow-traveller. Little heeding who were his neigh- 

bours, Mr. Smith nodded with a protecting smile to the lady, took 
his seat, and was soon deep in the delights of a turtle-soup. As 
the tureen was taken away, a spirit-lamp upon three legs was set 
before each person, and in the circular socket above was set a pew- 
ter-plate with a spoonful of current gelly in the bottom. The 
waiters then commenced their rounds with slices of just warmed 
' venison upon a dish, from which all who pleased helped themselves, 
and proceeded to the agreeable and savoury occupation of turning 
it over in its simmering bed of gelly till it was cooked to their liking. 

With this pleasant process, Mr. Smith seemed extremely amused, 
quite in the dark, however, as to the devomination of meat that 
| was to be cooked so expeditiously. It was brought to him at last. 

“ Vy it’s quite raw, vaiter!” saidhe, turning it over with his own 
fork, ‘‘andso uncommonly black ! Vat meat do you call this, paiter?” 

“ Venison, siz: Ithas been frosen/’ said the explanatory waiter. 
| “Venison!” repeated the resurrectionist, thrusting his sinister 
| phiz at the same time between. him and the dish. 

A dark suspicion crossed the mind of the gentleman from Bir- 
mingham. He sat a moment with his mouth wide open, a “ tablet 
' of unutterable thoughts” tracing itself on his face, and then slowly 
| raising his eyes to those of his fair vis-a-vis, lifted his eyebrows with a 
questioning expression of intelligence. She nodded her head, raised 
her finger admonishingly, and pointed to the hunter who sat be- 
| side him. A thought of the frozen corpse seemed to flash on his 
| brain, the dish, which was still before him, sent up a fresh cloud of 
| steam to his nostrils, and with a sudden motion backward, and one 
| hand on his mouth and the other upon the organs which seemed 

ready to revolt at the confirmation of his suspieions, he bolted sud- 
| denly out of the room. 
Mr. Smith and myself were fellow-passengers in the next Liver- 
| pool packet, and I was permitted to see an entry in his day-bogk, in 
| which the horrible appetite of Americans for human flesh is record- 
| ed in red ink, with the above particulars: 
**Vasn't I as sick as an ‘oss,” said he, when I ventured to raise 
| a doubt if it were not possibly venison, “and didn’t I a’most womit 
| at table from just smelling of it, and didn’t that huncommonly intel- 
| ligent young lady make signs to me not to touch it, and don't I 
| know? I believes vat I see. It's an ‘orrid people.” 
| I gave my friend a letter of introduction to Captain Hamilton on 
| our arrival in England, his book on America being then in press, 
| and the circumstances here related likely to turn to account in 
“his pages. I can only account for their non-appearance in that 
| verecions book by the probability that the button-maker was not 
| early enough in his visit to Cumberland. I may as well say for the 








j beset of Ghat emnpelion, Gat I do not object to its being inserted 
as I have given it, in his next edition. R- 
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JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 





RICHARD W. MEADE 

Is a merchant of extensive fame, as having been in Spain during 
the government of the Cortes and the absence of the king, and sup- 
plying the Spanish armies with American flour. On the return of 
the king, it was found that several hundred thousand dollars were 
due him. It was easier to imprison than to pay him. He was | 
several years in confinement, and at last was released by the inter- 
vention of the American government; and when the treaty was 
made by our minister, Mr. Forsyth, which ceded the Floridas ‘o 
the United States, Mr. Meade’s claims were understood to mae | 
a part of the demands of the citizens of this country on Spain. 
With these views so understood by the king and Cortes, Mr. Meade 
laid his claim before the commissioners, who were to distribute the | 
five millions provided by congress to the claimants. Mr. Meade’s | 
claim was rejected on the ground that the five millions were provi- | 
ded for the payment pro rata of the spoliations made on our com- 
merce in former years. Being foiled before the commissioners, Mr. 
Meade petitioned congress for relief in the matter. His elegant 
manners—his well-known probity—his high talents, and his far-famed 

_munificence and generosity, made him a powerful petitioner, and 
probably the remembrance of his sufferings in the dungeons of 
Madrid, inclined some of the covetous and flinty to favour his cause, 
when the bill was under discussion before the house of represen- 
tatives. The Pennsylvania delegates were deeply interested in its 
passage, as were the commercial states generally. Among the speak- 
ers on this occasion was 

JOHN SEARGENT, 

Of Philadelphia—the native city of the claimant. I had often heard | 
Mr. Seargent speak at the bar, and once or twice in the house. Mr, | 
Sergeant, is not a tall or large man, but has one of the finest heads | 
I ever saw, with a pleasing physiognomy. His voice is clear, his 
enunciation distinct, his periods are well turned, and his phraseology 
classical and well suited to the subject. His sincerity is seen in 
every step he takes. No man would say he reasons well, but is 
conscious that he reasons wrongly. The priest at the altar, is not 
more graceful; the judge in his ermine, not more upright. This 
argument was a specimen of high intellect, made pure and lovely 
by its truth, touched and sanctified by the spiritual flame of sincere 
friendship. I had no hesitation in coming to the conclusion with 
the speaker, that Mr. Meade’s claim should be allowed upon every 
principle of justice. Not a man denied that Mr. Meade should be | 
paid in some manner. One said that the king of Spain should pay 
the demand ; another that it should have been allowed under the | 

panish commission ; but most feared the evil of putting their hands | 

jnto the treasury and taking out so large a sum at once. Mr. Forsythe | 
followed Mr. Sergeant. He was clear in his argument, and ready in 
his elocution. He was the minister who made the treaty with Spain, | 
and spoke explicitly upon the point; contended that it should have | 
come under it, and passed a noble eulogy upon Mr. Meade. The 
debate was animated and protracted, but no decision was had upon 
the subject. It was easily perceived that the magnitude of the amount 
alarmed many, who were desirous that the claimant should have his 
demand. Many are sent to congress to keep hold of the purse- 
strings, and with instructions to hold on to the death. Others again 
think that no man should be worth so much money as this once | 
opulent merchant claimed from government. The next day the | 
bitter, jealous, heart-burning subject, the tariff, came up. The | 
champions of each party kindled for the fight, but like the heroes | 
of old in the tournament, paid due honour to their antagonists. 
MR. MCDUFFIE 

Opened the debate. His was veh t in the extreme. 

He stated the feelings of South Carolina upon the question, in the 

most impassioned manner. He depicted the evils of the tariff on | 
his constituents, and called upon the east, north, west, and all to 
take counsel. The Union, he said, was on the point of dissolution, || 
if the friends of the tariff did not instantly retrace their steps. The } 
evils under which South Carolina laboured were past all human | 
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forthwith. 

siognomy. His language is rather strong than refined ; but energy | 

and efficiency cannot be denied him. Mr. McDuffie was answered by 
JOHN DAVIS, 

Who is from Massachusetts, a high tariff man. 
were after the school of the younger Pitt, whose maxim was to || 
trust more to the argument made from calculations, and tables of 1 
figures, than from hypotheses, sentiment or conjecture and prophecy. 
He detailed all the minutia of the concem ; the advantages of bring- | 
ing the work-shops from Europe, and setting them down quietly | 
by our own mountain streams, and of doing all in our power to keep | 
the spinning-wheel and the shuttle a going; and of making our | 
own swords, and our own plough-shares. He entered into our | 
mineral and agricultural resources ; and proved our capability of | 
sustaining ourselves, if no future intercourse was had with England | 





or France. 


| yet unappropriated poems. 
sufferance, and they would, he said, they ought to nudlify the tariff || dirs a Sechestiten 


MeDoffie is « good-looking man, with a spirited phy- | not rested, night or day, for the questions on this subject, I have | 
incessantly poured upon them. 


| one— 


out effect. As Sir Roger De Coverly says, much can be said on 
both sides of this question, but I thmk the United States should not 
neglect her great natural advantages. 

MR. WILDE, 

Of Georgia, rose to answer Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts. He 
is a man of Chesterfieldian manners, and of a sweet elocution. 
He is spirited, but uses no offensive epithets, and seems to have a 
fine command over his passions in debate. His arguments were 
such as seem to be agreed upon by the south, and each one utters 
them in his own manner. Mr. Wilde was listened to by all. Davis, 
fatigued as he was, lent him a patient, pleasant attention, as if listen- 
ing to a man who had something to say, and who was Saying it in 
the language of a gentleman. Mr. Wilde has a high reputation for 
the belles lettres ; is said to write poetry with all the charms of the 
Campbell and Byron school. His “ Life is like the summer rose” 
is very beautiful. The house of representatives would benefit them- 
selves by a few more of his class in that body. 


TRISTRAM BURGESS. 

Father Burgess next arose. He is so called from his marks of 
premature old age, arising from his early gray and white hairs, but 
he is much younger than many other members of the house. He is 
a high tariff man, with a bold and original cast of thought. He is 
a well-bred scholar ; but, from the practice at the bar of Rhode Is- 
land, he had learned sometimes to fight with coarse weapons ; to 
use the tomahawk and scalping-knife, while he wore a dirk and a 
sword. He seemed to be master of his subject, and fearless of his 
opponents. He kept close to the cotton-gins and the water-falls, 
but at times he indulged in fine imaginings and lofty flights. His 
sarcasm was severe, sometimes intolerably burning. Every one 
dreaded him as a foe, for he was fluent in proportion to his excite- 
ment, and redundant in proportion to the pressure he felt. Ran- 
dolph found him as unmanageable as a porcupine, and like a saga- 
cious hunting-dog, left him in peace. Several of the younger mem- 
bers, now and then, drew a bow upon him, but he turned upon 
them with a fiercer shaft, which was followed up until the enemy 
had fled, or pleaded for quarter. 

BUCHANAN, 

A Pennsylvanian, came into the debate with the spirit of a peace- 
maker, but with his own impressions of the tariff. He represents 
a large state, which is deeply interested in some kinds of manufac- 
ture, but not so extensively as some other states much less in 
size, in the Union. The state grows a great quantity of wool, and 
this must be protected from the easy importation of that of foreign 
growth. Buchanan is a strong man, and has gained a high repu- 
tation for fairness in his political course. He is also a man of taste. 
He was foremost among the friends of Lugi Persico, the Italian artist, 
who having, at a scanty price, finished the figures on the pediment of 
the capitol in a most satisfactory manner, requested farther em- 
ployment under the government. This request was granted by the 
strenuous exertions of Buchanan, and a few men of taste joined 
with him, without distinction of party. These things in high party 
times are the oasis of the deserts, which refresh all who reach them. 
He is probably destined to more lofty honours. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





A WORD IN BEHALF OF MOTTO-MAKERS. 


Tuere is a class of writers which has never obtained from the 
publick the plaudits due to them ; they are a modest generation, and 


|| have never even dunned for it, though it already amounts to a hand- 


some sum and well worth collecting. I allude to the motto-makers, 
or that regiment of Parnassus, which shoots its small two-stanza 
arrows into companies, parties, and assemblies of divers colours. 
Their fame has been growing, like a squab-pigeon, in corners, until 
now its wings are nearly full-grown, and it is ready to fly—only 
requiring some benevolent and trusty person to open the parlour- 


the task have spent an hour each day for two weeks past, in search- 
ing for their names—nomen and cognomen—to attach to these as 
With this object, I have teased my 
beyond bounds—and the confectioners have 


for he sings regularly (and very loud) at church, every Sabbath. 
My own private opinion—strengthened much by guess and con- 


They should be drawn out. 


So far did I urge one of this respect- | 
| able class of citizens, as to wring from him the exclamation, that | 
|| “he didn’t care a curse for the authors—and that he was obliged to || 
His expositions || put /arge lumps of sweets in, to make their stuff palatable!” This | 
was certainly curious language for a christian—and the confectioner is || 
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| doors and let it out. I am that same person—and to fit myself for || B 


| 


| 


jecture—with regard to the authorship of these popular effusions— | 
is, that they are slyly written by a secret conclave of great poets, | 
nested somewhere in the very heart of this city. 
Shakspeares are lurking about, and stealing covertly away from the || 
broad blaze of the publick favour. 
would have a writ issued to the sheriff and constables of this county, 
to seize and apprehend, wherever found, certain poets who have || 
He was listened to by his opponents with profound |} flirted long and roguishly with the muses—and them produce be- 


Some unknown | 


I) 


attention. ‘They knew that he made no assertion for which he had || fore the court of the people, on the first of April next—being all- |, 


not a proof, nor an intimation he could not sustain. His speeches | 
imbody, when one looks at them, the information that the future | 


| 


historian will require when he comes to this great subject, most i motto-papers, inimical to the peace of the fair sex of this burgh. 
There are evidently more than one of them—for many musthave || 
this country. Davis is a profound thinker, never swayed by passion || put their heads together to produce such specimens as I shall soon i 


pregnant with consequences to the future growth and prosperity of || 
or influenced by fear. He has many friends, from his honesty and || 
consistency, and but few enemies, for he offends no man by pas- | 
sion, contumely or contemptuous silence. He keeps the even tenour | 





furnish. According to somebody's computation, there are now living || 
on this terraqueous globe eight hundred millions of souls—or at least 
| sO many 
of his way, and of course with his intelligence he never acts with- || mere ciphers, and that those who may be said to cut any figure, || to——” “ Pray stop—give me the lines quick, the car is waiting 


bodies—now, the case is clear, that all the millions are 


fools day. They are old offenders, and should be brought up, as || 
guilty of evil practices—under the cover of sundry papers, called || 


| 
| 


are but eight in number. Of these eight, I am conclusively con- 
vinced, seven are the joint-authors of those wonderful productions 
of the human intellect—the motto-verses. They are great men, 
and the publick has a right to see them—let them come out and 
show themselves. Sir Walter Scott, was concealed only ten years 
—why will ye delay? Unknown Shakspeares, I have called them 
—and to prove that their profound knowledge of human (and New- 
York nature) equals, if it does not surpass his, I will give an instance. 
Julia Smith, the daughter of a dry-goods merchant, who was a large 
dealer in calicoes, bombazet, and more largely in baize) happened 
in company to meet young Sparkle, a brilliant small wit, and most 
| thorough student of propriety, both in prose and poetry. His soul 
| caught one glance from Julia’s eye, which, like a spark in a tinder-box, 
| soon set it on fire. To give a vent to the heated cinders, he flew 
| to the table, and with a discriminating fancy, selected and offered 
| the following happy motto—happy in thought, time and typography 
—as also in the person to whom it was given: 
I love thee, charming girl, for all thy ways— 
May time wreath ’round thy brow his greenest baize ! 
Flashes of this sort—whether originating with the devil, (printer's, 

| perhaps,) or the poet—illuminate a sheet of mottoes. 
| They are full of very proper improprieties—which, though they 
| make the undiscerning laugh, will strike the discreet, as miracles of 
| wit and sagacity. Thus— 
Fair Delia, thy downcast azure eyes 
} Like Phebus, on my lonely heart arise. 
Was handed to a lady with blood-red locks—and instead of azure, 
| gray, owl’s eyes—and therefore, some insufferable wag might pro- 
| pose that her head should rise like the sun—and that it were better 
| to put her eyes altogether out of the stanza. 
At a party which I lately attended, there was a couple—both 
| young and fair and unmarried, perpetually billing and cooing, in 
| corners and out-of-the-way places, much to the annoyance of mere 
| spectators. The young lady was repeatedly and politely invited to 
| dance, or to sing, or waltz; she could not—this enraged a certain 
| humorist present, who begat, on the spur, four lines which he pre- 
| sented to the inseparable couple: 
Hearts, are like wafers, once together, 
The d——1 himself, them could not sever: 
Or sever’d, like a fiddle-string apart, 
To tie, would take one quite as smart. 
| When charged with these the next morning, the author confessed 
they were a little vapid, owing to the stale champaign—“ you can’t 
| throw in water,” said he, ‘ and expect to draw up wine !”” 
These very mottoes, however, are Cupid’s fac-totums and agents, for 
| one of them—which I acknowledge from the bottom of my heart to be 
| agood one—was the parent of avery pleasantlove-story. In the rapid 
| interchange of these Parthian arrows, one will sometimes take effect. 
A fair damsel, with a mind as beautiful as her person, was whis- 
| pered as betrothed. She appeared in company, as it was surmised, 
| for the last time, before the ‘solemn ceremony”—as the poets 
| used happily to name it’ Asa farewell privilege and pleasure, a 
| gentleman of no ignoble mien and manner, requested permission to 
| offer her one motto—only one. It was graciously granted, and he 
offered these simple and touching lines— 

Peace to that heart—though another’s it be! 

Health to that cheek—though it bloom not for me! 
There were an eloquence and a broken-heartedness in them that 
could not be forgotten. She learned them by heart—she gave them 
to her memory, in trust, for ever. Wherever she was, after that pa- 
thetick gift and presentation, in all circles, she remembered it as if 
it had been the musick of a broken lute. The thoughts of immediate 
marriage were repulsed; she would think of it—there were now 


two persons in the world—a short time since there had been but one 
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| —her lover and intended. A revolution took place in her mind— 


the result of meditation, feeling and poetry, mingled together.—— 
She married the man of the motto! 

The history of a second motto, is a suitable contrast to this. 
‘ob Bull is a strange fellow, and although six feet high, and twenty- 
three years and odd days old, is one of nature’s mere babies. Not- 
withstanding that for some five or ten years he has talked, walked 
and lived among men—he is still, in imagination, at nurse. He 
longs for milk and water-gruel, and (I believe) shed tears the day he 
abandoned petticoats. He is, in fine, a booby without drawback— 
but must needs show himself in the world and at Saratoga—which, 
to he sure, may be considered the show-market of fools. 

You could flatter Bob into any thing. Accordingly a young artist 
who was at the Springs, and a spice of a hoaxer, by promising to 
paint a miniature of his person, for transmission to his mistress by 
mail, cajoled Bob into the absurdity of presenting a couplet to a 
rich old maid, accompanied with appropriate by-play and action. 

The night for enacting the farce had arrived, which had been re- 
hearsed by Bull for the hour of Miss Rebecca Jenkin’s departure 
from the watering-place. The car was steaming forth its fierce 
breath, like a Dutch smoker, and panting to be off, while Rebecca 
was making her maidenly way down the staircase. Bob had posted 
himself in a corner of a landing-place, breathless for the descent of 
the goddess, and as he saw her descending step by step, his eyes 
glistened and every foot-fall seemed to light upon his heart. She 
at length reached the critical pass, and Bob advancing arrested far- 
ther progress, and commenced speechifying—‘ Miss Jinkgins, it is 
hard to part, but you must go, I know your pa has sent for you, 
and the rail-road is in motion. You know I’m in love—deeply in 


love, with Miss Pinkey of Scoharie—and I told Monk the painter, 
if he’d draw my picture, 1’d do something for him.” —“ Good hea- 
vens! Master Bull, do let me go!” articulated the fair Rebecca. 
“TI can't—I must do something—I’ve got two lines of poems to say 
to you, which were handed to me by Monk, the painter, who is going 


” 








«J don’t recollect ’em—but I'll find ’em,” and after ten minutes 
fumbling, he brought forth c crumpled paper, well worn and soiled, 
and in his childish pipe, read— 

My head is soft, and so my heart, 

I kiss thee, then, before we part. 
Bob, then advancing affectionately, attempted to execute his poeti- 
cal prescription, by smacking the dry lips of Miss Jenkins ; but the 
movement was effected with so much violence, as to loosen two or 
three false teeth. 

She, however, tore away from the Tarquin’s arms. Her father, 
who was a most cholerick gentleman, more than a year after this 
caught Bob, and wrote this whole story of his child’s disgrace on 
Master Bull’s back in very readable characters. Ask Bob, if you | 
ever meet him; he is easily known, for he has had a stoop in the | 
shoulders ever since that day. 

I could go on and illustrate every hour and scene of human life | 
with a motto. But it were ink and eyesight thrown away, to write | 
and read such musings, while the writers of the versicles on which | 
they hinge continue to be unknown. Besides, our present swarm | 
of mottoes often beget ludicrous mishaps which should be corrected. | 

Handing one, whose whole point is wrapped up in a piece of baize, | 
to the daughter of a large dealer in that article is, after all I have | 
said in its favour, not so very pleasant and appropriate. Talking of | 
beaming glances to a squint-eyed girl, too, is not very likely to | 
transport her to Paradise. 

On the other hand, presenting to a bow-legged, withered old | 
gentleman, nearly bent double, a couplet, whose rhymes are “’tis | 
your duty” “ to love such manly beauty” is not very good sense, 
although it may be excellent nonsense. 

I have, therefore, a plan which I would lay deferently before the 
publick. In gray-beard times, long past, every gentleman's family, in 
England, contained one extra fool in motley, who was ready at joke 
and doggerel. I would restore this valuable custom, in a manner, 
to this community, by having enacted a law forcing every individual, 
who gives parties or soirées, to support a poet for furnishing mot- 
toes. This law should be severe in enjoining poets to be kept by 
bankrupts; in fact, from their extraordinary superfluity of means, 
they should be ordered to keep two, or, perhaps, three. 

I would have the poet of a good family, and used to the best 
company. 

He should be fed on puffs, cream, cabbage and other easily- 
digested esculents, that his verses might be the more airy and light. 
He should be hired by the hour or yard, just as he has been most ac- 
customed to rhyme. A place should be assigned for him in some con- 
spicuous part of the parlour, where he might be seated, with a small 
table in front. If, then, any two in the room felt in a humour to 
cross-fire a little poetry upon each other, they should advance to 
this table, and standing in front so as best to display each point of 
the person, as if getting measured by the tailor or mantua-maker, | 
should call for two mottoes. 

The poet should b » allowed to tell no lies ; but, if the hair was red, 
or the nose a snub, su," so at once; in fact, he should be engaged, 
each evening, to fight a mortal combat with vanity. To aid his ear, 
while rhyming, he might have an assistant to stand at his side, and 
vibrate a child’s rattle, or, perhaps, considering its general quality, 
the musick for the dancer would do as well. In the pauses of the 
demands for mottoes, the poet might make himself useful by snuf- 
fing the candles and stirring the fire. 


| 
| 





NEW-YORK IN THE OLDEN TIME. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
GenTLEMEN—I was at Harrisburg lately, and there found, among | 
the archives of the state, a manuscript book of cap-paper, in flat folio | 
of two hundred pages, copies (made in 1740) of sundry papers from | 
the government of New-York, after the English conquest in 1664. 
I thought them calculated to cast some light upon your history, and | 
especially as to accuracy of date, and I therefore made some me- 
moranda, which I herewith send you, to wit: | 
A long letter from Governour Petrus Stuyvesant, of September, 


| graving in wood, by Adams. 
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nours ; and he is pardoned on condition of being sold for four years 
servitude in Barbadoes. There are many letters to Captain Carr, of 
New Castle, and to the Schout there. There are many copies of 
passports to individuals to go to Delaware ; some to settle, and 
some to trade ; some even to widows to see after their former hus- 
band’s interests there. There are several orders in relation to 
government, to Captain Carr, Captain Cantwell, Mr. Thom, &c. 

Swan Swanson, the same name as the Swedish commandant and 
first owner of the present Philadelphia, makes his signature by a mark 
thus 46; and Peter Rambo, another Swede, of notable influence 
then, makes his mark thus 56. 


Such tales of olden time present strange pictures of the past, to 
our present refined and altered notions of men and things ! 


“ Saint Nicholas, must marvel much to see 
Such alterations !|———-———_ 

And when he looks, the gable ends to spy, 

A gilded dome will strike his wandering eye ! 
Instead of Holland bricks, and simple tiles, 
Ionick temples from the Grecian Isles ; 

The great-grandsires could hardly tell the models, 
But people now-a-days have wiser noddles !” 


Accept these trifles from your friend, 
Germantown, January the twenty-ninth, 1835. 


JOHN F. WATSON, 
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better provided with leisure will, perhaps, amplify and dilate to the 
confusion of all dandy i One of the charges brought 
strongly against them is, that their whole thought eatends not be- 
yond themselves and their own persons ; that out of the little circle in 
which self is enshrined, the world is to them a thing of no moment, 
except in so far as it is a great field out of which is to be gathered a 
tribute of admiration. Well, granting this to be true; we contend 
that so far from being a fault, it is a positive merit ; the assertion 
amounts to no more than an allegation that dandies mind their own 
business, and this is a great virtue. Then, again, they are accused 
of taking no thought for the interiour furnishing of their heads, and 
bestowing the whole care on the curls, (natural or fictitious as the 
fact of the case may be,) which adorn the external configuration, 
and upon the adornment of the body and limbs thereto appended. 
Well, again, does not this prove the excellence of their judgment ! 
They know that the contents in their natural state are worthless, 
and therefore wisely abstain from wasting their labour and money in 
useless attempts to improve that to which no expenditure of money 
or time could add value—lastly, (for we have but a few minutes left, ) 
they are branded as useless encumbrances, filling a space on the 
earth’s surface, without contributing in the slightest degree to the 
intellectual or physical good of their fellow-beings. This charge 
we deny ; they have served iu thousands of instances, and will serve 
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Napoleon crossing the Alps.—Another beautiful specimen of en- 
It was made as an appropriate em- 
bellishment for the certificates of membership in Captain Van Buren’s 
company of Napoleon Cadets, belonging to the regiment of infantry 
commanded by Colonel Nathan B. Graham. This is a volunteer corps, | 
the exceeding good taste and beauty of whose uniform and equip- 
ments, as well as the precision of their movements and their high | 
state of discipline, have been frequently noticed and spoken of in very | 
complimentary terms. We take pleasure in acknowledging our | 
obligation to this gallant band of citizen soldiers for the use of the 
engraving. The subject is altogether too well known to require 
description ; prints of David's celebrated picture, from which it is 
taken, have been seen by everybody, and who is not acquainted with 
the famous incident in the life of Napoleon—‘‘ the greatest captain 
of the age’’"—which that painting was intended to illustrate ! 





Grand military gala.—The most extensive preparations have been i 


mace for the military ball, to be given at Niblo’s Saloon, on Mon- 





1664, to Colonel Nicholls, the conqueror, in answer to his letter | 
of summons, and intended to defend the Dutch claim, even although | 
he should then submit to his superiour argument by force of cannon. || 
He saith, “ It is without dispute by all the world, that the lords, the i 
States General, have enjoyed Fort Orange about forty-eight or fifty | 
years ; the Manhattans, about forty-one or forty-two years; the | 
South River forty years; and the Fresh Water River about thirty- || 
six years. We came not here by violence, but by commission from || 
my lords ;—first of all, in the years 1614, 1615, and 1616, up the 
North River, near Fort Orange, where, to hinder invasions and the 
massacre of Indians, they built a little fort ; and after, in the year 
1622, and even to the present time. And moreover, in the year 
1656, by a grant to the burgomasters of Amsterdam of the South || 
River, which was before purchased of the princes of the country,” | 
&e. The terms of surrender, in twenty-three articles, are all 
given. They were to march out with their arms, drums beat- 
ing and colours flying; and every man who would stay and plant, 
was to have fifty acres of land. A similar surrender is required for | 
Delaware river. A grant is made by Colonel Nicholls, of a surren- 

der of Matinicum Island, the former Governour Printzs’ settlement || 
and fort, on Delaware river, “to Peter Alricks, formerly of New || 
Castle, together with all stocks and goods thereupon.” j 

The book contains numerous special orders—svuch as to take up 

lands at Apoquimini and elsewhere ; to collect the quit rents; to pro- | 
ceed to a trial against Coningsmark, the Pretender, calling himself | 
a Swedish general of noble alliance, who was trying to produce | 
‘nsurrection, &c. There are also letters against Marcus Jacobs, the | 
Long Fin, (presumed to be the same as above,) for like misdemea- | 


} 








|| single pen flourished in their laud, while, on the other hand, every 


day evening next, in honour of Washington's birth-day. ‘The room 


has been splendidly decorated, with flags, sabres, pistols, drums, ] 


trumpets, cannon, and other implements of war, tastefully arranged. | 
Among the embellishments, we are pleased to notice the copy of | 
Stuart's original full-length portrait of the illustrious hero, made by | 
Mr. Sweett, of this city—a noble specimen of the art, and one, by | 
the way, which the corporation (as we learn) are about to do them- | 


| selves credit by purchasing for the Governour's-room in the City- || 


hall. The covered walk is fitted up in superb style as a refresh- | 
ment room, with tables and seats for the accommodation of the 


ticipated that the coup d’euil presented by the gorgeous draperies 


'| of the apartment, the lustres, the elegant dresses, rich jewels, lovely | 


faces, blooming cheeks and sparkling eyes of the ladies, and the 
brilliant uniforms of the gentlemen—will form a scene of surpassing | 


beauty, splendour and enchantment. 


A word for the dandies.—It has been the fashion to vituperate | 
this class of our fellow-beings, and, as we think, very unjustly. So 
far as we can remember, not a single voice has been raised—not a 





scribbler, pining for a subject has, at least once in his life, pitched 
headlong upon them, as a pis-aller, and, as a matter of course, upon 
the defamatory side of the question. Now we think there is much 
to be said in their favour, and although we have not time, just at this 
moment, to go into the subject with as much care as it deserves, we 


|| ing every pecunia 


in th ds yet to come, like the gentleman spoken of by the 
poet, “‘ to point a moral or adorn a tale ;” and, better still, they have 
furnished, and will furnish again, time without number, a subject for 
editorial paragraphs. 





American literature.—-A distinguished foreigner, residing in Li- 
verpool, thus writes to the editors of this journal :—* On your side of 
| the water, there is, I think, as great and undue a desire to exaggerate 
| the merits of English authors, as here there certainly is to underrate 

the genius of Americans. You overpraise us—we undervalue you. 
| I trust that a better school of criticism is springing up—that Ame- 
| rica will learn not to speak too highly of books, because they are 
| English—and that England will learn to do justice to the worth ot 
| American literature.” 














Late hours.—The editor of the Evening Star has read our fair and 
} fashionable countrywomen a lecture on this subject, which is well 
|| deserving their attention. As the Mirror is universally read by the 
|| ladies, (who, we suppose, have little taste for the intermixture of 
|| politicks and ship-news,) we have copied the Star's suggestions on 
|| our last page, for their especial benefit. 


| Last Days of Pompeii.—The drama produced at the Bowery 
|| theatre under this title, is one of the most gorgeous and interesting 
| spectacles ever got up in America. Hamblin’s dress is a fine speci- 
men of Egyptian magnificence. Everybody shonld see this piece. 








Deferred articles—The drama, notices to correspondents, and 
several communications in type for this number, are unavoidably 
deferred until next week. 





Washington's birthday—The approach of the anniversary of 
Washington's birthday reminded us of an oration delivered by 
General Morton, before the German Society of this city, of which 
Baron Steuben was president, on the sixth of January, 1791. The 
extract which we subjoin, although spoken neurly half a century ago, 
gives, in few words, a picture of Washington's career and charac- 
ter, which has not been surpassed in force and troth by any more 
recent orator or writer : 


“Permit me to call your attention to the contemplation of one, in 
whom all those virtues which dignify the man, and which form the patriot, 
are found united; but in delineating the character of Washington, of him 
whom it is Columbia's highest boast to call her son, where shall [ begin? 


* How from the diamond single out each ray, 
Where all, though trembling with ten thousand hues, 
Effuse one dazzling, undivided light ?” 


See him in youth commencing his career of glory, and, by his bravery and 
skill in covering the retreat of Braddock’s disheartened forces, bearing the 
wreath of military renown from the brows of veterans, and giving proofs 
of those distinguished talents which were one day to save bis native land ! 
“ Behold him on the commencement of the late contest for American 
freedom, called on by his country to lead its undisciplined and unpro- 
vided troops against a veteran and well-appointed army. Behold him, 
then, listening only to the voice of duty, accepting the command, renoune- 
recompense, and confiding in heaven and the justice 
| of his cause. Follow him through the various distresses of the war, 
when even hope desponded ; and see him bravely supporting his coun- 
try through every difheulty, and through each distress. See him, with 
his small and undisciplined army, regardless of the voice of faction, 
conquering, like Fabius, by delay ; and again view him adding the wreaths 





of bravery and military skill to the American name ! 


| View him at the conelusion of the war at the headof a victorious, but il!- 
| requited army, when a Cesar would, by their means, have risen to empire, 
| soothing their complaints, and appeasing their but too just resentments ! 

“ Behold him, in that affecting moment, when, having given peace and 
freedom to America, he restored to her that sword which had been given 
him for her defence, and returned tothe station of a private citizen. Go 
| with him to his retiremeni, and there behold him the patron of arts, and the 


| whole party. Invitations have been given to the most distinguished || conductor of an undertaking of the highest importance to his parent state ! 
| of our citizens—not a ticket remains una riated—and it is an- || 
pprop 


“In that retreat which he ‘had chosen with the fondest predilection 
| as the asylum of his declining years’ in the bosom of neighbours, whom 
| his virtues had made his affectionate friends, behold him in called on 
by the voice of his country. Crowned with every honour that could gra- 
tify the heart of man—when glory seemed on him to heve exhausted al! 
her stores—when there appeared to be nothing more for him to gain, while 
| his former honours might be hazarded, might it not have been expected, 
| that he would listen to that wish for repose which a decline of years 
seemed to render necessary, and would not risk his well-earned fame in 
| the arduous and untried station to which he was called ? 
| “But summoned by the voice of his fellow-citizens, *a voice he never 
| hears but with veneration and love,’ behold he obeys and undertakes 
| the administration of the civil affairs of the republick. How bonourable 
| that administration has been to himself, how happy to his country, let 
our rising honours tell. 

“[ have, gentlemen, presented to your view this imperfect sketch of 
the character of this first of citizens and best of men, to the intent, that 
while viewing him in each of those situations, your hearts rendered to 
him the tribute of affection and admiration, you would at the same time 
strive to imitate his virtues, and would also, irom his great example, learn 





cannot refrain from throwing out a few hints, upon which somebody 





this important truth, that while you can render a service to land of 
your nativity, your obligations to it are ; - 
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THE BVSESNING SERENADE. 


a~~~+~~-zure sky, Thy ce-les-tial rays are 


° 
Thy ce - les - tial rays 


2d—Ster of love, in silence stealing, ] 
I salute thy beams afar, 


are gleam - ing Like the tear in beau-ty’s 


All my tale of love revealing, I 
On my lonely light guitar. 
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gleam-ing Like the tear in beau-ty’s eye, 


a 


3d—Star of ev’ning, now declining, 
Guide me ere thy beams depart 








Like the tear in beau-ty’s eye, 


eye,~~+~~~~~~> _1Like the tear~-~-~ in beau-ty’s eye. 





Guide me, whilst thy rays are shining, 
To the chosen of my heart. 

















SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


FASHIONABLE PARTIES AND LATE HOURS, 








BY M. M. NOAH. 





We are killing ourselves in this country by inches, and that for a 
tall man or an amazonian woman, is a dreadful reflection. In sooth, our 
late hours break in terribly on real comfort, sound health, and that re- 
freshing sleep which “ seals up the eyelids” in calm and soft repose, 
and ministers to our real enjoyments. We marvel why fashion, instead 
of being represented in bewitching and attractive colours, is not drawn 
with a Medusa’s head, fiery eyes and snaky crest—or, under the silken 
cowl and wreaths of roses, a skeleton head peeping out as a warning— 
a caution in time—a memento mori, In this country we eat and dance 
ourselves to death with much more rapidity than they do at the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

I met a friend on the pavé last week, who said, “ Will you come to 
our party to-morrow night?” “A party? How? Comfortable dish of 
tea, game of whist, glass of whiskey-punch, and a sandwich, eh?” “Oh, 
no—a real tearer—a regular turn-out—been preparing a fortnight. I 
must give a couple every year for the sake of the world, you know.” 
“The world, ha! Well. ‘ll come, and if [ don’t, you won't miss me 
in the squeeze. Tell me, for old acquaintance sake, how much will the 
party cost?” ‘Why, about fifteen hundred dollars.” ‘Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars! Prodigious! How many charming ¢ertulias in Spain, 
converzaziones in Italy, and soirées in France, would fifteen hundred dol- 
lars procure ?—and all this sum swallowed up in one dancing frolick!” 

i determined to go, and a friend promised to call for me in his car- 
riage. I was ready at seven, and sat quietly until nine—half-past nine— 
ten; when, just as | was ringing for my slippers and preparing, as Mon- 
sieur Morbleu says, for my nightcaps, rat-tat-tat goes the coachman, and 
in walked my friend—pumps and tight pants on—white gloves and per- 
fumed handkerchief. “ So, sir, a pretty time you have called for me; 
why, I have been ready since seven o'clock.” ‘Seven o'clock! why 
bless you, the company only begin to assemble at ten; and even now 
we are rather early.” ‘ Early, do you call it? Go out to spend the 
evening at half past ten o’clock! Well, well, I suppose we must not be 
out of the fashion—so come along.” 

Our carriage rattled up one of the principal streets, and a glare of 
light was showered in all directions from the house. We fell in behind 
a range of coaches, and had to wait until our turn, and found, on alight- 
ing, a retinue of yellow servants to usher us in the mansion; to take our 
coats, hats, and canes, and prepare us in form for the entrée. Every 
thing was elegant—gayety, fashion, and pleasure reigned triumphant ; 
beauty, in resplendent beams, shed its halo over the scene; plenty, 
from its golden horn, was poured forth in all directions ; musick, and the 

iddy dance, were kept up with unabated vigour, until the russet morn 
fad nearly flickered the east. I got home; tossed and tumbled for two 
or three hours in bed, and then rose for the duties of the day 











Having occasion to call on an old gentleman about twelve o’clock, I 
found him in his parlour, with the breakfast table before him. ‘* What, 
not breakfasted yet ?” ‘“*O yes, long ago—this is for my daughters, who 
came from the party about three o’c bg and are not yet up.” Ina few 
minutes the young ladies entered ; but oh how altered !— - were the 
bounding step — elastick gait—the brilliant eye, the jocund smile—the 
silken attire—the well-dressed hair, and jewelled form of last night’s en- 
tertainment? They were pallid and exhausted—their eye, their hair, 
their dress, all en dishabille—both with a hectick cough—both looking as 
wo-begone and spiritless as if they had just conned from the siege of 
Troy. ‘Have you slept well, girls?” said the anxious parent. “ Not a 
wink, father—we tossed and tumbled and worried for several hours, but 
not a wink of sleep—oh, my head, my head—and oh, my bones, my 
bones.” ‘Probably your restlessness arose from eating too heartily at 
supper.” “ No such thing, father—why, I only ate a little chicken salad, 
a wing of turkey, some gelly, a few macaronies and mottoes, a dozen 
pickled oysters, and drank a few glasses of champaign, that’s all—ex- 
cepting a sponge-cake or two, and a glass of lemonade, during dan- 
cing, and a little ginger sweetmeats. There’s Lizzy ate twice as much as 
I did.” “ NoI didn't, but | was more select, father ; a few slices of cold 
tongue—a piece of a-la-mode beef—three pickles—a few olives—some 
blanc mange—two plates of ice-cream—a little floating island— some truf- 
fles and bons bons ; and oranges, plum-cake, and custard, during the even- 
ing. I'm sure I don’t care much for solids.” ‘ And did you dance after 
supper?” ‘To be sure we did; one cotillion, one contra dance, the ma- 
zourka anda gallopade.” The murder’s out ! no wonder at head aches, 
and bone aches, and heart aches, and sleepless hours, after so much eat- 
ing ; and then dancing on so much eating—churning these singular mass- 
es of food and contradictory condiments in a delicate female stomach, 
with scarcely sufficient gastrick juice to digest the wing of a pheasant. 
That’s the way our girls kill themselves prematurely ; that’s the cause of 


POLITENESS AT CHURCH. 


A Baltimore paper tells the following story as a fact: “ A young man 
was seen to enter church in time of service; he paused at the entrance ; 
the congregation stared; he advanced a few steps; and, deliberately 
surveying the whole assembly, commenced a slow march up the broad 
aisle; not a pew was opened ; the audience were too busy for civility; 
he wheeled, and, in the same manner, performed a march; stepping a8 
if to “ Roslin Castle” or ‘‘ The dead march in Saul,” and disappeared. 
A few moments after he returned, with a huge block upon his spoulder, 
as heavy as he could well stagger under; his countenance was immove- 
able; again the good people stared and half rose from their seats, with 











their books in their hands. At length, he placed the block in the very 
centre of the principal passage and seated himself upon it. Then, for 
the first time, the reproach was felt! Every pew in the house was in- 
stantly flung open! But, no, the stranger was a gentleman; he came 
not there for disturbance ; he moved not; smiled not; but preserved 
the utmost decorum until the service was concluded, when he shouldered 
his block, and to the same slow step bore it off, and replaced it where 
he had found it. The congregation is now the most attentive and polite 
to strangers of any in America.” 





HOW SPIDERS MAKE BRIDGES. 


Some of the most distinguished naturalists in the world believe that 
spiders have the art of crossing streams of water on bridges of their own 
making. Mr. Spencer relates the following curious fact: “Having 
placed a large full-grown spider on a cane planted upright in the midst 
of a stream of water, he saw it descend the cane several times, and re- 
mount when it had arrived at the surfaee of the water. Suddenly he 
lost sight of it, wholly ; but a few minutes afterward, to his great asto- 

ishment, he perceived it quietly pursuing its own way on the other side 





our heavy weekly lists of interments ; of the many cases of ¢ F 
tion, uncharitably carried to the credit of our climate. Alas! how many 
charming women are hurried to the grave by carelessness ; by the bewitch- 
ing attractions of fashion; by keeping late hours ; by thin clothing, and 
by eating too much! The observation made by strangers is, “ how pale 
and thin your ladies are!” Why will they not have resolution enough 
to discard these seducing and destructive allurements ; why not enjoy 
life soberly, discreetly , prudently ? 


What can be more agonizing to true affection than to see the girl nour- 
ished with tenderness in infancy ; amiable, intelligent, and accomplished, 
gradually sinking into the grave ere she reaches the age of womanhood ? 
The pride and delight of fond parents and numerous friends, the rose 
which early bloomed, daily faling in the brilliancy of its colours, and 
drooping like the lily of the vale? To see the eye, once so brilliant, 
sunken, heavy and dull; and the lips, once so ruby, now thin and pallid ? 
To witness the being so beloved, so cherished, the victim of slow, but un- 
erring disease, not constitutional, but brought on by neglect, by fashion ? 
to see the vision recede from the sight, step by step, uatil evening frowns 
upen its setting glory, and the tomb closes upon it forever !— Evening Star. 











of the stream. Having spun two threads along the cane, it had cut one 
of them ; which, carried by the wind, had become attached to some object 
on the bank, and so served the spider as a bridge across the water.” 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship, like an evergreen, will brave the inclement blast ; 
And still retain the bloom of spring when summer days are past. 
And though the wintry sky should lower, and dim the cheerful day, 
She still preserves a vital power, unconscious of decay. 
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